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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


REALITY IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


HE word ‘ philosophy’ has a unique significance in India; it 

not only means a reasoned system but implies a more pro- 
found sense of the intuition of truth. Philosophy cannot neglect 
the higher. experiences and mystical intuition, if it is to fulfil its 
vocation and claim as the final arbiter of truth. If the senses 
reveal superficial existence, intuition reveals an order not acces- 
sible to the senses. Philosophy must be defective if it ignores 
the vistas of supra-mental perception and merely confines itself 
to the task of systematizing experience. The rational understand- 
ing of life will be defective if philosophy neglects the deeper cur- 
rents of the soul which do not meet the ‘ sensa’. This noble office 
which philosophy used to fulfil in the hands of the ancients has 
been neglected in the interest of intellectual analysis and rational 
understanding. The effect has been that philosophy has now the 
restricted connotation of systematic thinking and has the task of 
erecting a conceptual construction. But the Indian teachers in 
their wider and deeper visions have extended the connotation of 
the term to cover apprehension. Except for the Lokayata school 
no form of serious philosophy has denied the possibility of higher 
intuition and supra-logical revelation; but in this anxiety for the 
intuition of truth the claims of reason and experience have not 
been neglected. Only they have been restricted to their. proper 
sphere. And so long as reason is masterful, philosophy cannot 
rise above experiences and conceptual construction and welcome 
truth in the wise passivity of the soul. Reason, therefore, suffers 
limitation in its task of positive understanding; and the truth it 
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worships cannot exceed the phenomenology of experience or at 
best the schemata of pure reason. The seers of the Upanishads 
felt this, and they condemned the doctrinaire spirit of reason re- 
garding the final truth. Buddha has the right vision when he 
observes silence regarding the ultimate truth. The consciousness 
of the limitation of reason is the end of logical pursuit; this con- 
sciousness inspires new preparations and novel adjustment to 
welcome and receive truth; and the history of Indian philosophy, 
despite the searching analyses of the teachers, has been the history 
of types of thought generated by kinds of intuition. If the ap- 
proach to the study of Indian philosophy is made with sympathetic 
insight into life and inspiration, the key to its right appraisement 
and proper valuation will be immediately found. The thought- 
construction follows the deeper appreciation of reality through 
intuition; and if differences of construction are prominent, they 
are so only because the inspiration is not always drawn from the 
same plane of experience and the logical mind becomes anxious 
to build up a construction upon the phases of immediate experi- 
ences that may reveal themselves to the seekers. This truth is 
pressed home to us when we follow the conception of reality as 
set out in Indian philosophy. 

The Nyaya and the Vaiseshika form the realism in Hindu meta- 
physics, for they view ultimate realties as independent of our 
minds. 

The Nyaya accepts some supersensible realities. Appearances 
are realities which originate and vanish in time. And that which 
vanishes in time cannot be called reality. The order of appearance 
changes and may totally come to nothing in cosmic involution ; but 
it is not totally illusory. It is non-eternal. The order of ap- 
pearance which affects us in our knowledge is, therefore, an order 
which is really built up by the conjunction of ultimate realities, but 
which has no permanent reality in itself. The appearance is, there- 
fore, a temporary effect of underlying causes and cannot be placed 
in the same category of reality as the causes. The realism of 
Nyaya cannot accept the reality of effect and appearance in an 
identical sense with the cause. The permanent causes cannot make 
the effects permanent, though the effects cannot vanish unless the 
causes be separate and cease to produce them. The Mimamsakas 
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think in this strain. The division of realities into eternal and non- 
eternal is a distinction that may not be inconsistent with realism, 
but it introduces an idealistic element, in that the data of experi- 
ence are not what the ultimate realities are. Knowledge of ap- 
pearance may not be false, but still it does not reveal the ultimate 
existences. Is there really a correspondence between sense-data 
and ultimate realities? Experience cannot give us knowledge of 
metaphysical entities. But non-eternal things can be called pseudo- 
objects, their existence pseudo-existence. They are strictly the 
‘sensibles’’ of experience, but behind them lies the realm of ob- 
jective realities which is not the direct object of knowledge. These 
realities are the supersensibles. 

Though the Nyaya draws a distinction between sensible and 
supersensible existences it has not denied the objectivity of the 
sensible. But this objectivity does not make them real in the sense 
of the supersensibles. Our perception has a reference to things; 
it is not a causal inference, it is direct. Hence it has been possible 
for the Naiyayikas to draw a distinction between correct and 
illusory perception. Illusory perceptions are subjective; correct 
perceptions are objective. They are real. In perception not only 
things but also their qualities and relations are revealed. If the 
existence of things is given in perception, their nature, properties 
and relations are given. The Nyaya, therefore, accepts realism 
in its full sense and does not allow subjective construction either 
of the objects or of their properties. Even in false perception the 
percept is not false, but only the localization and the reference. 
Unlike the Vedanta, the Nyaya retains its realistic bent even with 
regard to illusory perception. 

The Naiyayikas do not accept any form of distinction between 
‘sensa’ and their corresponding objects as held by Meinong. 
Things are perceived directly and not through ‘ sensa’. No doubt 
contact of the sensibles with the senses and the mind is a necessary 
requisite, but that does not make perception of the objects indirect. 
The sensibles are not in the least transcendent. The Nyaya main- 
tains that knowledge is objective and thus avoids the confusion 
introduced in realism by the distinction between sensa and 
‘objects’. Subjectivists make all sensa subjective, and have no 
foothold for a belief in the external world; neo-realists make 
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them objective and leave no room for illusion or error. The 
Naiyayikas conceive a ‘ contact ’, but the sense of contact does not 
produce anything intervening between the percipient and the per- 
ceived. Hence the difficulty of explaining error does not arise; for 
it is the exact contact that gives the true perception, and where 
such contact is not possible, because of the distance of the thing or 
the defective senses, there alone false perception arises. 

Perception gives knowledge of objects, not of ‘ reals’ or super- 
sensibles. The realm of the supersensible is to be inferred. But 
the ultimate realities including atoms have been regarded as amen- 
able to the supernormal perception of Yogins, and Yogic per- 
ception is a legitimate category of perception. This distinction 
between the sensible and the supersensible is really worthy of note 
from the metaphysical standpoint, for it makes clear the distinc- 
tion between phenomena and noumena; and the Nyaya explicitly 
states that the order of things-in-themselves is the ultimate cause 
of the phenomenal order. The realities, therefore, remain as 
matters of inference different from the objective data of know- 
ledge. These realities are many and not one. The categories of 
realities are categories of relation, categories of existence, and 
categories of attributes. But these are separate and ultimate 
existences. 

The Nyaya does not obliterate the distinction between the nine 
supersensibles. These supersensibles have the capacity of being in 
actual touch with the sensibles, and in this lies their infinite magni- 
tude. Paramanus are without any magnitude whatsoever. The 
infinite magnitude, therefore, does not convey the ordinary sense 
of all-inclusiveness. Since there are more than one ultimate 
existence, they cannot possess infinite magnitude in its usual con- 
notation. And the tendency to define magnitude in its usual sense 
is stigmatized as the conceptual bent of thinking. Kala, Atman, 
Direction, Manas, and the five elements, are the necessary im- 
plications of existence, and we cannot think any one of them to be 
illusory. 

It should be noted here that the Nyaya has not attempted the 
impossible task of creating the sensible world out of space and 
time and has not accepted the possibility of an emergent evolution 
of the complex out the simple. The Nyaya distinctly maintains 
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the permanence of the causes and the non-eternity of the effects. 
It does not, therefore, commit itself to the affirmation of the real- 
ists of the day that the categories of existence, including God, come 
into being as the initial existence rolls on in the course of evolu- 
tion. The Nyaya accepts the creationist theory; and the creation- 
ist theory teaches that the world-order has a fresh beginning out 
of permanent causes. It does not put into the effect the reality 
of the cause; and, therefore, when the world-order dissolves, the 
causes remain fixed. ‘ 

Indian Realism does not commit itself to the reality or the super- 
reality of the appearance. Nor does it maintain that ultimate 
reality is one. In this it refuses to be guided by the conceptualistic 
logic of tracing the many out of the one primordial substance. It 
accepts a plurality of substances as equally real without the least 
conflict between them. 

This distinction between non-eternal and eternal existences, be- 
tween appearance and reality, has enabled the realists to retain the 
transcendental bent of Indian philosophy, in the conception of 
liberation or emancipation. Extreme realism would have made 
this impossible. Whatever hold the order of appearance may have 
upon us, the Naiyayikas along with the Mimamsakas cannot accept 
it as the finality of experience; they are anxious to transcend it, 
allowing it phenomenality and not reality. Scientific perception of 
reality is to be displaced by metaphysical reflection, if freedom 
from the contraries of empirical life is to be attained. 

The Mimamsakas have not gone to the extreme of declaring 
appearance illusory; still they do maintain that reality lies behind 
appearance, and that knowledge of the ultimate categories of 
existence enables us to transcend the appearances. The difficulty 
of the realism in the Nyaya and the Mimamsaka arises from the 
doctrine that the reals co-exist without delimiting one another. 
This is an apparent contradiction. The definition of infinite 
magnitude as the capacity of being related to every form of finite 
existence takes away from it the real sense of infinitude. The 
reals or supersensibles of the Nyaya may be the ‘ reals’ of science, 
but not of metaphysics. Supposing for the moment that they 
are quite independent of one another, still their equal and simul- 
taneous contribution to the world-formation would require a pre- 
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established harmony. And this harmony cannot be explained 
save by a deeper unity. 

The Sankhya and the Patanjala systems accept a duality of 
substances ; but they refer the order of appearance to the creative 
principle of Prakrti, different from the transcendent reality of 
Purusha. The creative dynamism and the transcendent reality 
are two different substances, and the order of appearance has, 
therefore, no relation to the transcendent order. It is not possible 
for the Sankhya to go beyond this or to make a combination of 
both. The Sankhya recognizes two principles, in nature and 
character different, the static and the dynamic; but it does not take 
upon itself the task of philosophically establishing any relation 
between them. Since transcendent reality has no touch or rela- 
tion with creative reality, it cannot be traced in the order of 
appearance. There is a great difference between the creative 
principle and transcendent reality. The one changes and trans- 
forms, the other does not; and therefore the changing appearance 
can have no bearing upon reality. Changes may be real in the 
creative order. They may have a meaning there, but they have no 
transcendent meaning or significance, since they do not obtain 
there. They have an apparent meaning to the empirical or logical 
self. Changes in the Prakrti can have no meaning by themselves; 
their meaning arises by a reference to a self. In other words its 
changes in the creative order have a scientific value and meaning 
but have no metaphysical value, since such value must be relative 
to the transcendent self. But such a self is non-relational. 
Strictly speaking, in the Sankhya the creative order has no meta- 
physical value or meaning ; it has an existence only in the scientific 
sense. No doubt, Vacaspati Misra conceived Prakrti, in itself, to 
be as autonomous as Purusha, though in its creative activity it plays 
second fiddle to Purusha in Pralaya. But Prakrti has a tran- 
scendent activity without any reference to Purusha in Pralaya and 
noumenally enjoys a coordinate rank with the Purushas. 

Patanjali does not improve much upon the Sankhya, except 
that he introduces an additional «lement, Isvara, into his system. 
But the conception of God has in it more pragmatic than philo- 
sophical value. Philosophically, Isvara is a detached existence 
like the Purusha and out of all touch and relation with Prakrti. 
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It may generate spiritual insight in us and may make way for 
the final release, but in the philosophical scheme its position is not 
different from that of the Purushas. According to Bhoja, Isvara 
can influence this union and disunion of Purusha and Prakrti. 
Vijnanabiksu, too, accords this activity to God. The first mo- 
mentum of creation is given by the divine will of God, by estab- 
lishing the primary conjunction between the Purushas and 
Prakrti. But Vacaspati Misra does not countenance such an 
interpretation and in this he seems to be loyal to Patanjali and his 
scholiast, Vyasa (vide Yoga-Vatrika and Tattva-Vaisaradi, under 
Isvara). This influence of Isvara indeed establishes the control 
of Isvara over Prakrti, but it cannot dispense with the distinction. 
Naturally the dualism remains. These systems have their value 
as practical disciplines, no doubt, but the philosophical instinct 
cannot conform to the dualism of Sankhya and seeks the synthesis 
in the Vedanta. It seeks to fill the gap between creative dynamism 
and static being by the conception of the unity of Being. The 
order of appearance has been relegated to the creative principle, 
and is true in the relativistic sense. But this order, however real, 
cannot strictly influence the transcendent order of Purusha. 

Though the Sankhya seems to be anxious to keep the two 
orders separate, yet, by recognizing ends or values in an avowedly 
non-teleological system—ends and values which can have a mean- 
ing only for the Purusha—it recognizes an intuitional relation 
between Purusha and Prakrti. Prakrti energizes spontaneously, 
but this spontaneous energizing allows either gratification or re- 
demption to souls. Such an influence of Prakrti upon Purusha is 
not explicable without a deeper connection between the two than 
is generally recognized. The Sankhya, in recognizing the mutual 
influence of the two principles upon each other, really establishes 
the ground of the unitary principle of the Vedanta, and this 
mutuality cannot be explained without the hypothesis of a com- 
mon principle. The metaphysics of the Sankhya is fulfilled in 
the Vedanta. 

Vijnanabiksu in his Vijnanamrita-Bhasya has sounded the 
theistic note completely. He is anxious to reconcile the truths of 
the Sankhya and the Patanjala with the monism of the Vedanta. 
He accepts the reality of creative dynamism, the reality of 
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Purushas, and their mutual influence upon each other. Isvara is 
the transcendent existence. Maya is its Sakti. Isvara energizes 
Maya in the beginning of a cosmic cycle; he withdraws it again at 
the end of the cycle. Biksu by conceiving Maya as the material- 
efficient cause and Isvara as the locus has not been able to get 
satisfactorily over the difficulties of the dualistic position of the 
Sankhya. Since Maya is the Sakti of Brahman, it is not made 
clear how in this transformation Isvara is not effected. Biksu 
borrows from the Sankarites the conception of Brahman as the 
locus and ends in a confusion by conceiving the reality of Maya 
and the actuality of its relation to Brahman. The assertion of 
non-difference in place of identity is not very helpful, for non- 
difference does not sunder Isvara completely from the changes 
and mutations of the creative dynamism. This difficulty does not 
arise in Sankara Vedanta, for Maya is regarded as Upadhi of 
Brahman or Isvara and not in any way related to it. 

The Vedanta incorporates creative dynamism with ultimate 
reality. Though the nature of the assimilation has not been al- 
ways the same, still the fundamental concept of reality can be said 
to be statico-dynamic. Perhaps creative dynamism has not the 
same reality as Being; still, metaphysically considered, dynamism 
is associated with Being. 

With the exception of Sankara, the Vedantic teachers have ac- 
cepted the reality of dynamism with the reality of Brahman; and 
the realm of appearance has, therefore, a value and an existence 
co-eternal with Brahman. The world of appearance is the order 
of expression in space and time and represents the ultimate reality 
as appearing in its manifestation through a creative dynamism. 
Expression is the law of spiritual reality. The spiritual expres- 
sion can be an expression either to itself or to others. The former 
is the transcendent expression; the latter, the immanent. Both 
proceed from the same law, the law of self-alienation. But this 
is not the final law. We have the contrary law of self-integration 
also. The former establishes the reality of appearance, the latter 
makes it an integral element of reality. 

The laws of contrariety and synthesis, therefore, present reality 
in its concreteness. This has been mainly the position of the 
Vaishnavas and the Saivas of the school of Srikantha. The Vaish- 
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nava philosophy integrates the worlds of nature, and of finite souls 
and God, with one another to form the absolute reality. They are 
distinguished merely as different phases of the same unity. 

Though the Vaishnavas perceive the truth of contrariety and 
distinction in reality, no less do they perceive the truth of identity ; 
the distinctions are assimilated in it. The law of contrariety is 
not the final law of thought; contrariety gives way to unity or 
identity. This is not an abstract identity, but one which realizes 
itself through contrarieties. The logic of contrarieties in dyna- 
mism is not the final word. The Vaishnavas emphasize the unity 
of Being. Identity is the law of Absolute Being, contrariety is 
the law of appearance. The world of nature is ceaselessly chang- 
ing and evolving, the world of spirit has transcendent or empiric 
existence, but the two orders are encompassed in Brahman, the 
ultimate reality, which is fixed, unchangeable, and integral. The 
order of appearance is therefore the sectional presentation of 
reality as manifested through nature or spirit, but the realm of 
reality is the fuller presentation of the whole in relation to the 
orders of appearance. 

The Vaishnava philosophers all emphasize the truth of appear- 
ance and integrate it in the Absolute, though in the method of 
integration they have their differences. Finite experience has a 
history and growth, but absolute experience is integral and eternally 
complete. 

Philosophy develops in us the sense of the whole and inspires 
our adjustment that way. This sense of the whole displaces false 
individualities and inspires the transcendent sense and supra- 
mundane values in life. In whatever way the relation of the finite 
being and nature to God be conceived, no teacher denies the pos- 
sibility of a higher intuition of the transcendent and the cosmic. 
In fact the Vaishnava’s appeal to faith is the appeal to the finer 
psychism which can make us recipients of radiant spirituality. 

Whatever may be the form of connection between the finite and 
the infinite, distinction or difference, no teacher has denied to the 
aspirant this association with an enjoyment of cosmic life, for. the 
Vaishnavas have equally emphasized the unity of life amidst the 
differences. Madhwa accounts for the differences by a specializ- 
ing or particularizing power of God, but this specialization cannot 
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displace the fundamental Unity. Visesa holds that there are dis- 
tinctions and differences in the absolute totality. Ramanuja inte- 
grates the differences by the predicative theory. Nimbarka accepts 
difference in Unity. 

Sankara recognizes static being and creative becoming; and 
instead of reconciling them he divorces the one from the other and 
at the same time saves his system from dualism by introducing the 
conception of degrees of reality. So long as the metaphysical 
vision is not attained, reality and appearance appear as funda- 
mentally the same; and in the scientific sense the world of ap- 
pearance is causally attributed to Brahman, the cause of all causes. 
But Sankara soon recognizes the distinction between the scientific 
and the metaphysical viewpoints. Scientific accuracy recognizes 
the law of efficient and material causation and attributes it to 
Brahman; and so long as the philosophic vision does not dawn 
upon us the intellect remains satisfied with the attribution of ap- 
pearance to reality. 

Ordinary logic cannot think it otherwise, and therefore the 
dynamic Maya has been conceived of as centered in Being. 
Sankara therefore recognizes the value of the law of contrariety 
and self-alienation from the standpoint of idealistic logic; and it 
has consequently been possible for him to integrate appearance 
with reality. Had there been no other method of appreciating 
reality, the order of appearance would share the existence and 
value of reality. Happily for Sankara there is the transcendental 
sense for apprehending truth, and transcendent intuition steers 
clear of intellectual categories in the understanding of truth. 
Sankara, like Kant, feels that the categories of the understanding 
can have no transcendent use. So far as the understanding works 
under the pressure of ordinary logic, it interprets reality and 
appearance in terms of cause and effect, but the supra-logical sense 
dispenses with this relation and conceives reality as transcending 
and denying completely the world of appearance and attributes. 

Sankara thus conceives a supra-logical and a logical apprecia- 
tion of reality. The supra-logical is the right method, for the 
ordinary logic of relation cannot apprehend transcendent reality. 
Reality is non-relational, because it is absolute. To this the other 
absolutists may agree. But Sankara goes further; he does not 
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allow the least internal distinction in the Absolute. The identity 
of appearance and reality does not commit his system to natural- 
istic pantheism, or even to agnostic pantheism, for Sankara is 
decisive about the ultimate nature of reality. It is transcendent 
Intuition. Strictly speaking Intuition is the ultimate being. This 
Intuition does not intuite itself. 

Since Sankara does not admit contrariety in the Absolute Being, 
there seems to be a contradiction in his system when he recognizes 
the becoming of Maya and links it to Brahman. Sankara by 
recognizing the creative principle of Maya saves his thought from 
what would otherwise be the pitfall of the Sankara system. He 
gives satisfaction to the metaphysical demand for Unity of Being. 
Therefore theoretical reason conceives eternal becoming on the 
background of timeless being. 

This attribution of becoming to Being also distinguishes his 
system from Buddhistic philosophy, for the order of appearance 
is not reduced to nothing or to a subjective creation. And this 
provides for pragmatic satisfaction in religious and moral values. 
The creative tendency of the soul can find its proper display, for 
Sankara does not deny the archetypal values deep in the soul. 

This point will be made clear by a comparison between Saivaism 
and Sankaraism. Saivaism like Sankaraism accepts the statico- 
dynamic character of ultimate reality, which is alogical. San- 
karaism does not accept dynamism as inherent in Being; Saivaism 
does. The law of continuity works out through creative becoming ; 
but the law of continuity is not, in Saivaism, different from the 
law of Identity. Continuity is an aspect of it. Sankaraism does 
not assimilate identity to continuity; Saivaism does. Continuity 
implies expression and change; hense Sankara cannot attribute it 
to Being. Continuity consequent on contrariety ‘is a dynamic 
category, and so far as the dynamic aspect of life is considered it 
fits in with it quite well. Rut Sankara cannot extend it to static 
reality. The Absolute is static being and identical being; it 
transcends the continuity in changes and development. Contin- 
uity suits the ideas of evolution and progress and even expression, 
but none of them suits the conception of the Absolute; for change 
is implied in every one of them, and change implies contradiction. 

Saivaism accepts the reality of expression and change. The 
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law of continuity has been integrated with the law of identity. In 
fact continuity is an expression of identity. Appearance is there- 
fore more real in Saivaism than in Sankaraism. It may run in 
quick succession, but it is not quite false. It may not have dura- 
tion through time, but the moments of appearance are expressions 
of the underlying dynamism. These appearances are not quite 
illusory; they originate, they have growth and development, as 
they form the links in the chain. Creative dynamism may have a 
polarization or a depolarization. Sakti projects itself out of Siva 
and again seeks unity with it. The process goes on eternally. 
Cosmic history is repeated eternally in cycles. From the silence 
of death shoots the spark of life and to silence again it returns. 
Siva smiles, the cosmic stirring begins; Siva sleeps, the cosmic 
stirring is hushed into silence. 


The law of continuity together with the law of identity has made 
it possible for Saivaism to conceive the reality of the dynamic 
aspect of being and has given it an air of realism. But the 
Abhasavada conceives the reality of the effect as not equal to the 
reality of the cause ; had it been so the world of concrete formation 
would have been given the same amount of reality as the under- 
lying urge of becoming. Appearances are concretions in time, 
they disappear in time; in the finer and causal order some land- 
marks of evolution are formed, but these are not real in the sense 
in which the eternal background is real. Reality has, as it were, 
a ‘ spiral’ expression in its eccentric urges and formation, but these 
formations are not eternally real; the background alone is real. 
The very possibility of their losing their identities in the absolute 
background really reduces the world of appearance to non-reality, 
and reality to an alogical principle. The concrete formations are, 
therefore, not as real as the finite realities in Vaishnavaism. 

In Vaishnavaism the appearances are co-real with the Absolute, 
in Saivaism they are not co-real with the Absolute, though they 
are not quite ideal or illusory as Sankaraism supposes. Saivaism 
takes a middle path; but in recognizing the ultimate dissolution of 
the appearance into the reality it recognizes two kinds of know- 
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ledge—knowledge immanent and knowledge transcendent. And 
the logic of these two differs. 

Saivaism naturally recognizes the logic of realism, the logic of 
idealism and the logic of transcendence. In crude perception 
‘the given’ is presented and received as the datum of our know- 
ledge, but this presentation is a sectional presentation of reality. 

Maya is the limiting principle which creates the world of rela- 
tivities, of space, time and causality, of subject and object. It is 
impossible to get beyond the logic of relatives so long as the real- 
istic sense dominates. The realistic sense has always identified 
this ‘ given’ with the presentational continuum through the senses, 
while the pragmatic instinct has always confined us to this ‘ con- 
tinuum’ as the truly real. This limitation of perception to the 
‘given’ has the baneful effect of denying the wider presentation 
of supersensuous intuition and has made us ignorant of the great 
and Absolute fact of which sense-perception presents a section. 

Saivaism transcends the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas by rec- 
ognizing the principle of continuity working through change. The 
principle of continuity is consistent with the dynamic conception of 
reality, for this conception presents something more than ‘ the given ’ 
of immediate perception, and explains it. Here the sectional pre- 
sentations are assimilated in the totality of the background; and 
the moment the causal background of sectional presentations is 
apprehended, the world of perception changes from the given of 
the senses to the ‘given of the fact’ in its unbroken continuity. 
The fact is perceived as being-becoming, and the spiral ring of 
becoming has infinite modifications and gradations of being; but 
even through them the law of continuity works, displacing rela- 
tivistic and pragmatic knowledge and presenting us with the 
integrity of becoming. However vast the presentational con- 
tinuum may be, it is formed out of reality, if there is the concen- 
tration of it to a particular point. The focussing of the otherwise 
indeterminate being-becoming is concentration. Concentration 
creates the false sense of subject-object, of matter and mind, of 
limitation and diffusion, and a thousand other concepts of the 
logic of relatives, which lead to a false supposition that they are 
real. 

This grafting of reality upon the limiting centres of experience 
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is the creation of Maya. The logic of relativity and the contraries 
of relatives are to be transcended to get to ultimate reality. Hence 
Saivaism recognizes the value of the logic of idealism which aims 
at transcending sectional experience and viewing reality as a whole. 
The logic of idealism therefore demolishes the Naiyayika concep- 
tion of eternal relations. 

This idealistic logic discloses the non-reality, though not the 
complete ideality, of all the centres of experience and their pre- 
sented datum. Non-reality is due to the sense of limitation, not 
to the sense of complete illusoriness. They are real, but not com- 
pletely real, for they are lost in the causes ; but they are not baseless 
illusion. 

Though the effectual order has this much of truth, yet practi- 
cally it comes to nothing, since the effect vanishes in the indeter- 
minate cause. This effectual order is not permanent; the causal 
order is, but strictly speaking the effect is the determinate forma- 
tion of indeterminate becoming, and in this formation the deter- 
minateness of the appearance cannot have the same reality as the 
cause. Hence the world of relativity has a periodical rise and 
fall in the real. The fact therefore transcends categorial under- 
standing. 

Saivas recognize, as Schopenhauer recognizes, the transcendence 
of the dynamic principle, and the ultimate fact as alogical. Since 
the fact is alogical, it can be neither substance nor attribute, neither 
one nor many. These categories apply to the sectional presenta- 
tion of the whole, but not to itself. It is undivided and un- 
determined being. 

Though the fact is then beyond all logical understanding and 
empirical perception, it is the fullest existence, for the sectional 
appearances in their totality rise out of it. Sectional presenta- 
tions presuppose it, for they are the fact recorded through the 
limitation of our logical mind. We must rise above realistic logic 
to fathom the fact in its integrity. And this is possible only in 
the supramental intuition which can present the total fact which 
may not deny, but does transcend, the space-time world. 

This intuition can present the fact in its immediacy, an im- 
mediacy different from the supersensuous sort in that it presents 
the alogical character of the fact. Vaishnavaism accepts a form 
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of immediate intuitive knowledge beyond sensous perception, but 
this form of intellectual intuition is not free from notional im- 
mediacy. The subject-object relation is there. Spiritual percep- 
tion is transcendent, but even so the intuition is not free from 
inherent logical limitation. The transcendent in Vaishnavaism is 
the concrete notion or idea, and therefore it is the all-inclusive 
totality in which the particulars function as its parts. But in 
Saivaism the world is the particularization of alogical dynamic 
reality, the polarization of the ultimate reality. This polarization 
is natural with the ultimate reality; it possesses a tendency con- 
trary to depolarization. The centrifugal and the centripetal are 
two tendencies; one to create bipolar forces and interactions, the 
other to break these limitations and to enjoy the lost equilibrium. 
There is such a thing as actualization of potential fact, or the 
primordial absolute, and there is the contrary tendency of creative 
dynamism to pass into the centre by transcending the world of 
forms and experiences. When this tendency becomes apparent 
the realm of alogical reality comes in sight, in the transcendent 
sense which it develops. 

In the dynamic logic, though the ultimate reality is statico- 
dynamic, the law of identity and difference (separation) is active; 
when the difference becomes inappreciable we have identity, and 
when in polarization it becomes appreciable we have separation. 
Diversity seems to be permanent only because we try to grasp 
it by our logical understanding. Dynamic logic therefore em- 
phasizes the law of continuity, and when the least difference 
implied in continuity is set aside the identity of being is appreciated. 

And this identity is the Siva-Sakti. Dynamic continuity can be 
traced through changes, but the ultimate reality is identity, in which 
the least difference between static reality and dynamic efficiency 
is denied, for in this state efficiency remains a form of the initial 
potency. And the principle appears as static. 

Saivaism combines the two extremes of static being and eternal 
becoming; the one is empty, the other is dependent, because it is 
variable and combines the two as the invariable and variable 
reality. Its dynamism therefore cannot make itself independent 
of the constant reference to the centre, and provides us with the 
principle of equilibrium in identity. Dynamism works both ways, 
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and therefore separation and identity harmoniously adjust them- 
selves. 

The ultimate reality is indeterminate being, being without any 
determinate formation. Though Saivaism has, in common with 
Vedanta, Sankhya and Buddhism, characterized reality as beyond 
all logical concepts and ultimately known through a form of im- 
mediate realization in intuition, still the characterization of the 
ultimate reality as being-becoming cannot really make it indeter- 
minate. The indeterminateness may be the indeterminateness of a 
neutral equilibrium potentially containing all logical differentiations. 
These differentiations are not imposed from without, but are de- 
veloped from within. Therefore it cannot claim to be strictly 
alogical. Being and becoming are not fundamentally the same 
thing, for they are different concepts; the one is static, the other 
dynamic. Thought demands a relation between them—the rela- 
tion is identity. It will be better to speak of it as non-differ- 
ence. But what does this non-difference imply? Either the 
dynamic is to be lost in the static or the static in the dynamic. But 
we cannot accept both. Saivaism differs from Heraclitus and 
Bergson in accepting a static character of being, and from the 
Eleatics and Vedanta in welcoming the dynamic character of be- 
coming. The alogical, however, cannot be both. 

Saivaism agrees with Bergson in making duration an alogical 
reality; it is beyond mind, and is the world-forming reality. It 
is identical with Sakti. Time has different senses. (a) Time, as 
logically understood, is the moments of time arbitrarily selected 
and artificially conceived. When the time-sense cannot go beyond 
the ‘moments ’ the succession-theory of time presents itself to us. 
The time-sense is an empirical construction out of the undivided 
continuity of duration. The empirical time-sense, therefore, does 
not represent (b) objective time as alogically understood. The 
alogical idea of time differs from the empirical logical concept in 
that time is conceived here as creative duration, a continuum not 
divided by the empirical divisions of past, present and future. 
These divisions are consistent with the conceptual understanding 
of time, but not with its a-conceptual reality. It can be appre- 
hended in an act of supersensuous intuition. 

The more the sectional time-sense ceases to function in us, the 
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greater is the possibility of our grasping duration in its eternal 
formation. What Bergson calls duration is Sakti in Saivaism, or 
Maya (creative) in Vedanta. The supramental time-sense really 
makes us aware of the eternity of Sakti or Maya or duration. 
But while Bergson cannot get beyond the idea of duration, 
Saivaism and Vedantism go beyond the eternity of duration to 
the permanence of Being. 

Sankara Vedanta sees the difficulty of conceiving a relation to 
the final alogical principle. It has therefore to conceive the Ab- 
solute as completely alogical and Isvara as the final logical unity. 
The dynamic principle is related to Isvara but not to the Absolute. 
The principle of dynamism may be indefinite, but this indefinite- 
ness does not prevent it from being related to Isvara. Its in- 
definiteness is felt when we fail to describe it either in terms of 
reality or in terms of non-reality. But its eternity has never been 
denied. The principle of change must be true to a percipient who 
is conscious of a meaning. Change is therefore a mode of self- 
expression; and when the self-expression is unlimited and un- 
restricted it can have reference to the highest unity of the cosmic 
subject. Sankara is careful enough to ascribe the principle of 
dynamism to a subject. Dynamic logic may trace identity between 
the highest subject and the principle of change, but it cannot con- 
ceive dynamism without a locus. 

The truly alogical reality according to Sankara is the Absolute. 
It transcends all difference; it denies all relation; it denies all con- 
centration; it is ever immediate. Sankara does not attempt any 
synthesis between this alogical principle and the logical unity of 
Isvara. They cannot be synthesized for they are strictly speaking 
two orders of reality, the one alogical the other logical; and they 
are eternal in two different senses, the one in the sense of timeless- 
ness, the other in the sense of enduring through time. Time can- 
not touch the one; it resides in the other. Sankara accepts two 
poles of our experience, absolute and relative; and the two can 
never meet. 

An alogical principle may be either static or dynamic but not 
both. It cannot be a duration or becoming, for it cannot be con- 
ceived independent of a centre or a locus. A real alogical principle 
must be something which denies relation. Sakti cannot be con- 
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ceived without a locus, nor duration without a percipient. Dura- 
tion may be an objective existence but it is not necessarily 
supramental. The conception of time without any reference to 
a percipient subject is not tenable, for time is only an order of 
expression and cannot itself be reality. It may have real existence 
but its reality can never be a reality without reference to a subject. 

It comes to this, then, that Sakti or duration may transcend the 
subjective form, but it cannot transcend a reference to a locus or 
percipient. Empirical existence cannot deny space and time and 
the formation in space and time. The transcendental is beyond 
space and time. 

There is a dialectic process of self-expression in Isvara. The 
empirical order has therefore an objective existence, but its ob- 
jectivity does not make it truth. Subjectivity and objectivity are 
the two poles of relative knowledge. The one cannot stand with- 
out the other; the reality of the object is relative to the knowledge 
of the subject. Apart from the subject the object can have no 
independent existence, but this mutuality does not reduce the 
object to an idea. The object is real to us, but its extra-subjective 
reality does not make it transcendentally real. The reality of the 
given is accepted by Sankara, and, barring the few extreme 
Sankarites, none has denied the objectivity of the given. To this 
extent he is realist. And in this he is nearer to Hegel than to 
Kant. 

The subject-object reference of knowledge continues up to 
Isvara, and in his view the actual given is assimilated in the 
subject and is understood as ideal. It is then found to possess no 
independent reality of its own. The given is assimilated in Isvara. 

So far Sankara agrees with Hegel. Had this been his final 
position he would have the same rank as Hegel; but he goes fur- 
ther, and exactly at this point his philosophy begins. He feels 
that Isvara cannot transcend realistic knowledge, and though as 
the ultimate unity it assimilates all existence within it, it cannot 
be the final reality. Sankara surpasses the implications of dy- 
namic logic and passes into the logic of identity. 

Hegel and Ramanuja with the logic of continuity establish the 
final reality as the ultimate unity; Sankara feels that the logic of 
continuity and synthesis has its use in the world of objective real- 
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ity, but not in the transcendent. The law of reason is applicable 
to relation, for reason is the faculty of synthesis by which the 
aspects of experience can be assimilated in a unity; but the law 
of reason can have no transcendent use. Reason is endowed with 
the idea of unity, and unity can obtain where there is difference 
or distinction. But to conceive that the transcendent or the Ab- 
solute can ever have eternal distinction in actual sense is to con- 
tradict its absoluteness. The Absolute cannot bear any kind of 
distinction, for distinctions are formed out of self-negation and 
the Absolute cannot negate itself. The polarization of J and 
not-I, and its consequent synthesis, cannot be consistent with the 
Absolute. The Absolute is all-sameness and all-immediacy. 

A distinction can be drawn between the super-subject and the 
Absolute. Isvara is the super-subject. It is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the subject, except that it focusses the totality of 
experience. Its experience is more unified than it can be in sub- 
jects. But that does not make any essential difference between 
the two. Both possess a form of immediacy (the character of this 
immediacy will be examined later). But this immediacy cannot 
rise above the subject-object reference in knowledge, above the 
implications of the relative. The super-subject gives the highest 
unity of knowledge possible in relative existence. It is tran- 
scendent in that no definite presentation can exhaust its experi- 
ence, and in that its unification is singular and unique. But this 
does not make it a transsubjective reality. 

The reality of the super-subject stands on the same plane as 
that of the subjects; the magnitude of its knowledge and power 
cannot make the least distinction in the nature of its being. The 
difference is in its radiation, not in its being. 

Both belong to the plane of concentration, and concentration 
implies limitation. The super-subject is a subject amongst the 
infinity of finite subjects. It may focus the infinite presentation, 
and its unity may necessarily be higher; but to say that it assimi- 
lates all the distinctions of finite or empirical subjects is really a 
travesty of logic. The subjects (the psychological and logical 
centres) are as real as the super-subject, and therefore in the being 
of the latter they cannot be integrated and assimilated in a way 
which will make it the only individual, and reduce them to mem- 
bers of this highest individual. 
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The poles of empirical intuition, subject and object, cannot be- 
long to different orders of reality. ‘Sense’ can reveal objects 
which are empirically real. And to refer our experience to the 
thing-in-itself through the manifold of sense is the remnant of 
realistic thinking in Kant. The thing-in-itself is not real in the 
same sense as the manifold, and the manifold is not the sense-im- 
pression of the thing-in-itself upon mind. In fact, Kant accepts 
the mediate theory of perception so far as objects are concerned. 
Sankara accepts the immediate theory of perception and main- 
tains the mutality of J and not-J. He does away with the tran- 
scendental truth of not-I, for the transcendent lies beyond the bi- 
furcation of J and not-I in the realistic consciousness. Sankara’s 
philosophy contains realistic touches, but this realism of percep- 
tion does not in the least interfere with its transcendent aspect. 
Buddhism (especially the Vijnanavadi) at this point differs from 
Sankara, for it reduces the not-IJ and the ‘ given’ of perception 
to subjective states and processes, and refuses to accept the real- 
istic element of Sankara’s philosophy. The ‘given’ in percep- 
tion is a subjective construction and self-projection, but nothing 
real. The not-J has not even objective reality. The world is 
reduced to ideas. Sankara has not in the least interfered with 
the truth of the given, and if he calls it illusory he does so with 
a transcendent reference. He differs from Buddhism, therefore, 
in accepting the reality of the given; and can construct a realistic 
knowledge out of this ‘given’. This realism is not present in 
Vijnanavadi, which tends distinctly to an extreme subjectivism. 
Fichte also constructs the not-I out of J, but in his philosophy the 
I is the permanent factor and creative principle. In Buddhism 
the J has been reduced to a procession of ideas installed in place 
of a definite reality. The J is no less a fiction than the not-J, but 
the fiction appears to be a reality because of the long-standing con- 
tinuity of the procession, which has generated a realistic sense 
and consciousness. This J has its root in Avidya, and beyond 
Avidya what exists is still a matter of difference of opinion 
amongst the scholars. Buddha calls it silence, because no cate- 
gory of thought can be applied; it can be called neither positive 
nor negative, for these are thought-characterizations. In Bud- 
dhism reality is therefore described in negative terms as Nirvana, 
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cessation from the processions of Skhandas. In fact, Buddha’s 
problem is more practical than theoretical, and he refuses to ques- 
tion, or to answer. ‘Question not, answer not’, for logic can 
give no idea of the final truth. Buddhistic logic, therefore, has 
taken upon itself the negative task of rejecting all concepts, real- 
istic or idealistic, including even the notion of the self. 

Vibarttava is the highest achievement of reason. It seems 
clear that the Absolute cannot concentrate itself. Self-concen- 
tration is the denial of its absoluteness. The logical division of 
subject and object is more epistemological than real. The reality 
of concentration in Bhaskara’s philosophy and in Saivaism is dis- 
placed by its illusoriness. But the illusoriness is not evident to 
reason, for reason, though it can understand the non-relational 
character of the fact and the relativity of meaning, cannot tran- 
scend the world of meaning and grasp the fact. It seeks through 
limitation to understand reality. It posits appearance in the Ab- 
solute, it denies it there again. The first moment of thought is 
position, the second denial, and in this reason comes to under- 
stand the phenomenality of appearance. Reason cannot think of 
appearance without its locus; Padmapada has well said that the 
illusion has for it a true datum. 

Hence when reason posits appearance it posits it on the basis 
of a datum; but soon it discovers that the position cannot have any 
relation to the datum, for the Absolute is non-relational; and 
hence in the second moment it comes to feel the illusoriness of 
appearance. 

But though reason thus understands the illusoriness of appear- 
ance and the reality of a non-relational absolute, still this philo- 
sophic conception is not the end of our pursuit; for knowledge 
is still mediate and dialectical. The human soul cannot be satis- 
fied with a negative dialectic and hence seeks a direct way to truth. 
It wants to sanction it by singular experience. The limitation of 
reason naturally calls for other avenues of apprehension, and this 
is supplied by the Vedantic doctrine of intuition. 

The ancient seers of India, more than anybody else, recognize 
the possibility of apprehending reality and truth in a direct way. 
If reason can yield systematic thinking, intuition can yield direct 
knowledge. 
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But there are various forms of intuition. The word is loosely 
used, sometimes in the sense of direct knowledge through the 
senses (as in empirical intuition), sometimes with a universal, 
sometimes with an individual connotation. Sometimes it is used 
in the sense of poetic or aesthetic perception of dynamical sym- 
metry. And this accounts for the different kinds of conclusions 
in philosophy even when these conclusions are affirmed on the 
evidence of intuition. The human mind is a complex fabric, and 
it is likely that when the deeper chords are touched it gives ex- 
pressions to tunes of varied description, and not unlikely that these 
open wide vistas of perception. Human limitation appears here; 
subconscious visions are not always supramental, and we are over- 
come by supersensuous visions of archetypal forms of existence 
and sometimes spin theories out of them. 

Hence difference arises in the form and character of intuition. 
Intuition may be concrete or transcendent, logical or alogical. 
The theists believe in the former. They are inspired by the aes- 
thetic intuition of the soul, and hence in the highest stretch of 
ecstasy in love and grace they attain the utmost limit of all con- 
ceivable rapture, and sometimes lose themselves there. This is 
possible in the highest tension of the soul, incomprehensible to the 
creature, but comprehensible to the soul. In this rapture thought 
expires, leaving aside blessedness and joy. The soul becomes 
overwhelmed with the infinite shades of joyousness and the rosy 
hues of love-consciousness, with the eternal giving of the soul and 
the consequent receiving of the polyphony and symphony of spiri- 
tual life. It is essentially the eternal march of life in its ever-new 
freshness and ever-delicious festivity. 

But the march of soul cannot stop there, and in its ever widen- 
ing penetration to the root of existence it reaches the level whence 
relational consciousness completely disappears and a new percep- 
tion begins in which the supramental ranges of consciousness in 
their unrestricted expanse and unbroken continuity ensue. 

Intuition may transcend the sense of eternal duration and con- 
tinuity and can impress us with the sense of immensity. Intuition 
of eternity takes the form of timelessness, for the time-sense 
cannot exist in so elevated an existence. Because the mind can- 
not transcend the time-sense, it cannot feel the Ever-present: even 
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the supramental time-sense (what Bergson calls intellectual in- 
tuition) cannot feel it. The supramental time-sense only dis- 
places the notion of time as a series by the notion of a continuity ; 
but it cannot transcend the sense of duration, the soul of time. 
This intuition of the ever present is, therefore, the intuition of 
Siva with the complete equilibrium of Sakti. Perception is the 
highest intuition in Saivaism; next to the highest in Sankaraism. 

Intuition has still a reference to the present and to the dynamism 
in complete equilibrium. It is the vision of the Chidakasha of the 
Vedanta, the spiritual space in which are entrenched in silence the 
seeds of creation. 

When intuition is free from this reference to the Chidakasha it 
becomes transcendent ; the subject-object consciousness is got over 
in Chidakasha, but it is totally denied in absolute intuition. The 
soul gets its paradise regained and becomes free from the snares 
of a divided existence. The perplexities of philosophy disappear 
and the mystic voice whispers after recovery from the plunge in 


the oceanic calm—I AM. 
MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 
Sanskrit CALCUTTA 
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THE RHYTHM OF THOUGHT 


N this article I am using the word thought in a very broad sense, 

to mean any cognitive situation. I propose to study thought as 
a phenomenon, an objective fact with its peculiar structure and 
laws of behavior. 

For the ancient Greeks thought was a timeless act; and so it 
appears to be if examined by reference to its definition. To be 
aware is to stop, to look, and to listen—it is to get out of the flux. 
Further, as Plato argues against the Heracliteans, cognition pre- 
supposes a world which is at rest. What is changing cannot be 
known. In a world of flux we cannot assert of anything that it is 
black or white, good or bad, etc., because it has already become 
something else; in fact it never was such and such. Knowledge is 
an affirmation of being, not of becoming. Thought is a timeless 
relation of a timeless subject to a timeless object. 

And yet it is obvious that thought is an event ; thought happens; 
it occupies a certain interval of time; it comes and it goes. The 
paradox of thought is that by definition it should be timeless but 
in actuality it is a temporal process. In this essay I shall study 
thought as an event among other events; so to study it means 
neither to neglect its cognitive character nor merely to see it from 
a psychological standpoint ; it is to consider it as it really is. 

In the first place, all apprehension is a duration of a certain ap- 
preciable length. Further, it is a change, a movement; when 
analysed, its various stages are found to be different. Explana- 
tion, abstraction, analysis, and suchlike cognitive attitudes, are 
acts in which we begin with one set of contents and end with 
another. Inference is distinctively a movement from one set of 
assertions to another. Inference, whether in its abstract form as 
deductive, or in its concrete form as inductive, is creative; to look 
for the conclusion in the premise, to be astonished that one should 
not find it there, is to overlook the character of thought as a 
process. There is nothing miraculous in the fact that inference 
leads to novelty, since all process is an advance toward novelty, a 
form of emergence. 
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But what about the outcome of reasoning—is not the mind at 
rest when it attains the conclusion? No. Reasoning yields a 
judgment, and judgment too is an event. It takes time to affirm 
a judgment, and no belief is an instantaneous act. In making a 
judgment—for example, that the weather has changed for the 
better—we proceed gradually from the beginning to the middle 
and then to the end of the thought. But judgment is not a mere 
succession of stages; as we go on, the beginning is taken up in 
what follows, so that when the end is reached the judgment stands 
as a whole before the mind. The end is understood in terms of 
the beginning, and the beginning is not understood until after the 
end has been reached. Affirming a judgment is very much like 
listening to a symphony. The hearing of a symphony occupies a 
duration, and yet all the parts of the symphony are apprehended 
as a unity. 

Thought can be approached at different levels of complexity. 
There is the datum of experience; then, the judgment; inference; 
the theory which embraces both data and judgments; criteria and 
method ; finally, metaphysical presuppositions. In examining all 
these we must abandon the notion of stuff; everything is in the 
making ; nothing is a mere possession. We cannot speak of ideas 
as being in the mind in the sense in which furniture is in the 
room; an idea is an active thing constituted by its activity, color- 
ing other ideas and in process of internal modification; it must 
be conceived as a form of energy. Data are not found but made; 
they emerge; for example, a presentation has to pass the scrutiny 
of the mind, must rub shoulders with other presentations, fit into 
a pattern, before it can be recognized as authentic experience. 
As with data, so with concepts. Central ideas, such as those of 
substance, attribute, causality, rise and fall; they are forged in the 
process of thought and may always be modified or replaced. There 
is a history of fundamental conceptions. Criteria are evolved 
through trial and error ; the very structure of mind is an emergent, 
having developed under the stress of experience, the influence of 
tradition, and from the force of life itself. Thus thought itself is 
an effluence of creativity; it has come about and it may give place 
to some other manifestation of life. We must not think of mind 
as a thing endowed with this or that nature, but as a growth, an 
achievement in time. 
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Thought exhibits an impetus toward more and new ideas; a 
theory is judged not only according as it explains the data already 
in existence but as it predicts new ones. A distinguished biologist, 
upon being asked why he chose the mechanistic rather than the 
vitalistic account of life, answered that it was because the mecha- 
nistic theory set problems to the mind; in other words, it gave him 
intellectual work. A theory must lead to new theories; it must 
be such as to supersede itself ; the test of a good theory is that it 
gives furiously to think. Thus thought is a drive, an urge toward 
novelty. 

Nor is there any place for absolutism in thought. The concep- 
tion of final certainty violates the principle of the evolutionary 
character of thought. Thought moves because it is fragmentary 
at any phase, but also because its nature is movement. The con- 
tinental rationalists sought for absolute truth; they conceived of 
knowledge in the model of a rigid deductive system, in which 
absolutely certain premises led to absolutely certain conclusions; 
they thought of knowledge as innate, an eternal possession of the 
soul. But the scientific attitude which made its appearance at 
about the same epoch revealed a practice that belied the theory. A 
scientific hypothesis is always provisional ; it is a stage in the quest 
of truth, to be modified until it is finally replaced by a new formula. 
The church, too, has been afraid of time; by presenting its doc- 
trines as revelations it has sought to fix them and to keep them 
unchanging. And the consequence has been that the church has 
seen its doctrines gradually lose their vitality. 

Thought is a telic phenomenon; it is movement with a direction. 
to reflect is to seek the answer to some question or other. In in- 
ference we proceed to a certain sought-for end, otherwise known 
as a conclusion. Thought is a determining tendency and can best 
be described, in Aristotelian terms, as a movement from a potency 
to its realization; it is a growth as of the acorn to the oak. For 
instance, it is a movement from the incoherent richness of percep- 
tion to the clarity of conceptual analysis; I have an impression of 
the vase before me, and to think upon this object is for the im- 
pression gradually to unfold into the concept of the vase as having 
a specific shape, esthetic value, and history. Or consider thought 
as the search for an explanation ; first we have the data, and from 
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these emerges the tentative hypothesis which is their explanation. 


’ The movement from the potency to the realization is not absolutely 


determined, since the hypothesis is tentative; but it is not random. 
Thus thought has two contrary features, that of change, novelty, 
and that of purpose, direction. 

To say that thought is a telic movement is to call mind an or- 
ganism. Habitually we identify organism with its static essence, 
as a whole pervading its parts; but equally important is its dy- 
namic essence, as a process of realization. Mind works for the 
most part unconsciously, like any organism. When mind analyses, 
selects, abstracts, constructs, it does all this in the way in which 
a plant grows—the action is a natural operation, an unfolding of 
the potency of the mind. We do not say to ourselves: now I will 
abstract a universal from a particular, or, let me construct a mathe- 
matical point or circle from the contents of experience; there are 
certain inherent tendencies in the mind which move toward their 
consummation. Thought lives on two levels: the vegetative, bio- 
logical level, and the spiritual level, or that of selfconsciousness. 
In the former, thought is blind ; it accepts its equipment, its criteria, 
its premises, the path to which nature and habit lead it. This is 
the level of all the special disciplines: of science, with its criteria 
of quantitative formulation, perception and reason; of religion, 
with its attitude of valuation; of practice which accepts without 
questioning the presuppositions of life. In all of these attitudes 
there is of course criticism, but not of fundamentals; it is not self- 
criticism. The selfconscious attitude is attained in the philosophic 
mood, in which thought, instead of proceeding to realize its end, 
criticizes this end and re-forms it. Here mind rises from the 
level of nature to that of spirit ; it detaches itself from its heritage; 
it moulds its structure; it becomes creative in an important sense 
because it fashions the organ of creative advance. From the 
standpoint of the special disciplines the philosophical attitude ap- 
pears as an arrest of normal functioning and therefore unproduc- 
tive; in reality it is a different sort of activity, one by which an 
organ is constructed, rather than one by which it fulfils its func- 
tion. The distinction is not absolute; what is selfconscious judg- 
ment at one epoch becomes habit at a later one. The outcome of 
self-criticism is improved habit, which in turn submits to fresh 
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criticism. There is a polarity of nature and spirit and the two 
opposites pass into one another. 

In its relation to experience, mind is in the position of any 
organism vis-d-vis its environment. The organism assimilates 
its nourishment into its tissues; so does the mind interpret the 
data according to certain fundamental categories. Mind undoubt- 
edly has a certain degree of independence in its relation to reality; 
no objective factor can compel acceptance by the mind; it is ad- 
mitted only as it conforms to standards set by mind. It might be 
thought that scientific facts are compulsory upon the mind, that 
they confront the intellect with the statement, take me or be 
damned. In truth, scientific facts derive their validity from the 
previous acceptance of the scientific method, of the criteria of 
measurability, consistency, universality, by the mind. When the 
method is questioned, so are the facts; to the fundamentalist, who 
works on the premise of authority instead of reason, or to the 
mystic who holds that perception is a form of illusion, so-called 
scientific data are of no cognitive value whatever. It is the philo- 
sophical presuppositions, consciously or unconsciously held, which 
determine whether data are to be granted validity; thus the philo- 
sophic attitude expresses the self-determining power of the mind. 
The elements of experience do not impose a pattern upon the mind; 
they only suggest it. At the same time, the criteria of the mind are 
modified by their impact with experience. 


Thought exhibits a polarity; it is a stress of opposites. This 
polarity of thought expresses itself in varied forms, and we will 
examine several of its manifestations in the paragraphs that follow. 

1. Theory and Practice. To live is to be entangled in the course 
of things, to suffer fortune and to affect it; contemplation is de- 
tachment from the flux. In action the subject is fused with the 
object ; the coming of cognition is the separating of the two from 
one another. There is an interplay between practice and theory. 
Action is experience in its aboriginal form and therefore the ulti- 
mate test of theory. Practice is instinct with theory; if you cross 
the street in a straight line, you are presupposing a geometry 
in which straight lines are the shortest distance between two points; 
if you buy a sack of coal for the coming winter, you have accepted 
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the validity of the principle of induction; if you show courtesy to 
a stranger, by implication you have adopted a standard of values. 
Practice contains in an inarticulate fashion an intuition of reality, 
and an intuition as to ultimate worth. Thought takes up these 
dumb intuitions and renders them explicit ; also it codrdinates and 
criticizes them; unless it utilizes them, thought loses its vigor. 
Knowledge not only issues from life, but returns to modify it. 

2. Thought and Expression. There is a movement inward, 
from confused impression to the clear idea, and there is a move- 
ment outward, from concept to expression. The distinction be- 
tween thought and expression is more of a manner of speaking; 
we do not have, first, thought, and then its expression; thought 
evolves during the process of expression; the transition toward 
expression is a phase in the making of thought. By expressing 
your ideas, by putting them down in black and white, you provide 
your mind with a chance to consider its work in detachment. 
Expression is self-objectification and therefore self-criticism; it 
is a pause and a glance at the path already covered, followed per- 
haps by the taking of a new path. The progression of thought 
issues out of these two contrasting attitudes—the standing out- 
side one’s work and the losing oneself in it; thus we have a 
cyclical movement from thought to expression and back again to 
thought, with a new impulsion toward expression. 

Art is an objectification of thought in a different direction ; what 
ordinary conceptual symbols fail to convey is expressed in the art- 
forms of painting, music, poetry, etc. Thought, just because it is 
a union of opposites, cannot be expressed in one type of symbolism 
alone; Plato has recourse to myths in order to complete the ex- 
pression of his ideas. Ordinary language articulates the abstract 
aspect of thought, the language of art embodies its concrete side; 
thus there is nothing in the potency of thought which is not some- 
how realizable. 

What do we mean by the concrete aspect of thought? We can 
make our point clear by contrasting it with that of Aristotle. 
Aristotle maintains that knowledge is only of the universal. Now 
a view like this, no matter how strongly defended on rational 
grounds, is unacceptable because it runs against fundamental com- 
mon sense. Surely knowledge concerns this concrete actual object 
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before me; it is about things, not about the character of things; 
it deals with what I perceive, though its account of it may be ever 
so abstract; otherwise knowledge remains suspended in mid air, 
moving from abstraction to abstraction. Knowledge grasps the 
concrete, and describes it through a concept. The truth in Aris- 
totle’s doctrine is that any formulation is in terms of concepts; 
any content of knowledge that we express is a universal. Granted; 
the conclusion, however, is that there is an element in knowledge 
which is inarticulate, unformulated. In my assertion ‘ this ink-pad 
is green ’, the formulation consists solely of universals (since even 
the term ‘this’ is a description) ; but over and above the proposi- 
tion is the actual particular ink-pad; this, too, enters into my as- 
sertion ; it is the point d’appui of the judgment; it forms a genuine 
and necessary part of knowledge, despite the fact that it is not 
formulable in thought or in words. Knowledge consists of the 
union of these two incommensurables—the concrete and the ab- 
stract—and of the tension between them; the effort to particularize 
the description and the effort to describe the particular ; the partial 
success and the constant failure. 

3. Formal and Informal Expression. As thought moves toward 
expression it passes through different phases; there is the phase 
of the pictorial image and that of the verbal image. So far we 
are within subjectivity. Then mind goes toward objectivity by 
expressing itself in outward physical shape, usually the spoken 
word and finally the written word. The book is the ultimate phase 
whereby thought attains a fixed and rigid shape. Compare thought 
as inwardly expressed with thought in the book; on the one hand 
we have thought in the making, on the other thought as made; 
thought as a living process and thought as a thing. Thought 
which is laid down in the book is somewhat artificial ; in our actual 
reflection over. our problems we may have arrived at our solution 
by tortuous and devious ways; but the reasons we give in the book 
are dressed up in Sunday clothes and have an official air. The 


« reasons by which we arrive at a conclusion are one thing and those 


by which we justify it are another; there is the technique of dis- 
covery and the technique of demonstration. Privately we are not 
so sure of our results, but publicly we put on a bold face and set 
our conclusion in black and white, without those intangible reser- 
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vations which haunt our minds. In the book we are apt to over- 
state our case, or sometimes to understate it; privately we may be 
convinced of a view which in public we put forth as a hypothesis, 
because our reasons for adopting it are not derived from a suf- 
ficiently common ground of experience. 

This is not to say that thought as a process is a private affair; 
we have thought as it goes on in institutions, in organized groups, 
among societies of scholars. Just as there is not only the written 
law but the unwritten—custom; just as there is not only law but 
morals, so, beyond the doctrines and methods rigidly laid down, 
there are the habits of thought, the tradition, the unwritten codes 
as practiced among a society of scholars and exemplified in the 
skill of their craft. Ideas conveyed orally, emerging in the heat 
of discussion and enduring into the cooler moments of solitary 
meditation and conversation, methods of work passed from teacher 
to pupil immediately by example, never consciously realized but 
existing only as a way of practice—these are the imponderables 
of thought which are not revealed in the books but discovered by 
active participation. These two manifestations of thought as 
formal and as informal, as mechanism and as freedom, supplement 
each other ; unwritten thought is living but fluid; it must be there- 
fore caught and fixed even at the price of its vitality. And once 
fixed, it becomes something which can be studied by all minds in 
common ; it serves as a resisting material upon which living thought 
may exercise itself. 

4. Experience and Idea. The fundamental contrast in the cog- 
nitive situation is between experience and interpretation, insight 
and formulation. The polarity is an ultimate one, since the re- 
lation between the fact and its characterization cannot be further 
analysed. Yet the description is potentially in the experience, and 
the experience—once the light of thought is turned upon it— 
advances toward the concept. By experience I do not mean quite 
what the British school have meant; in the hands of the so-called 
empiricists experience is something already intellectualized, worked 
upon, cut up into separate bits, each having a definite and abstract 
character. By experience I mean something like the artist’s ap- 
proach to reality, from which all conceptual elaboration has been 
eliminated. In experience so understood the world is presented 
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as continuous ; also, not as made, but as in the making, as a process, 
never as finally determined. Experience of this sort is not 
‘brute ’; it has a content, but a content which is concrete, qualities 
which are specific, inexpressible in conceptual form, or as Leibniz 
would put it, requiring an infinite series of concepts for their de- 
termination. The actual shade of this bottle is a specific color, not 
at all conveyed in the concept ‘green’. In contrast to my experi- 
ence, the concept ‘green’ is abstract in the same sense in which 
the concept ‘ color ’ is abstract. 

Thus genuine experience is fluent, continuous, and concrete. 
There is not one concept which is the characterization of the im- 
pression; maps can be drawn on different scales. No concept is 
adequate to the insight which it formulates; in religion we have 
the contrast between myth and doctrine, between religious experi- 
ence and theology; the first always transcends the second; thus 
the intuition of God is something enduring, of which the doctrinal 
expressions have varied endlessly. A formulation is relative to a 
perspective, to time and place, and to the mentality of an epoch; 
a concept is a means by which a fundamental intuition is brought 
into relation to a particular stretch in the duration of things. Thus 
to restrict an intuition to a particular formulation is to destroy it. 
A conceptual statement gives sharpness, definiteness, to an intui- 
tion, at the cost of richness; it arrives at definiteness through limi- 
tation, by concentrating on one of the many facets of the insight. 
But by endowing it with definiteness the formulation transforms 
the insight into something that can be handled and judged. And 
the criticism of the insight renders possible a new and more in- 
clusive insight; thus the concept fertilizes the intuition. A con- 
cept is an invitation to an insight; it looks in both directions, back- 
ward to the one which it analyses, and forward to the one which 
it anticipates. 

In traditional philosophy the contrast has been stated in an in- 
adequate fashion ; the concept has been identified with a universal, 
and the impression with a particular. Now the individual, al- 
though a particular, is infinite; and the concept, although convey- 
ing a universal, is shaped and therefore limited. Both percept and 
concept are at once universal and particular. Also, the individual 
has been regarded as localized, relative to a spatio-temporal situa- 
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tion, whereas the concept has been taken as expressing a timeless 
truth. This is only a partial view of the matter; as we have seen, 
the concept, too, is relative to a particular perspective. 

5. Methodology and Philosophy. Thought is methodology; it 
operates through criteria, categories, method. Method consists in 
the laying down of definite conditions which yield definite results 
accessible to all, that may be repeated whenever the conditions are 
repeated. Method issues into certainty—negative as well as posi- 
tive; you know what you don’t know as well as what you do know. 
Method gives shape and boundaries to thought so that a theory is 
definitely within or without the circle of knowledge. (Of course 
I am describing the goal at which method aims, without im- 
plying that this goal is always achieved.) Method makes progress 
in thought possible, by cutting out routes for the mind to march 
on along the jungle of experience. Its essence is exclusion; it is 
a rule by which only certain aspects of the real are observed; by 
applying this rule thought arrives at clear, distinct and universal 
ideas. Thus method constitutes a standpoint, a limited perspec- 
tive. Correspondingly, the world is revealed by method as con- 
sisting of distinct objects with determinate characters; negation 
reigns ; things are in virtue of what they are not; what is here is 
not there and what occurs at one moment is other than what occurs 
at another ; each object covers a definite area of being, and is dis- 
tinguished from other objects. 

Now in contrast to this “ separation of all things ”, as general- 
ized in the law of contradiction, we have in thought the tendency 
to the effacing of boundaries, to fusion, to organic synthesis. _The 
law of causation and the principle of sufficient reason affirm that 
things have their being together, that what ensues is contained in 
what precedes, and what precedes in what ensues; as Leibniz puts 
it, what happens to A has its reason within A, so that all the facts 
about A, and indeed all the facts of the universe, form one deduc- 
tive system. And since deduction is analysis, all things merge 
into a unity. Thus two winds blow across thought in opposite 
directions, the one separating out all things and the other bringing 
them together. Scientific method exemplifies the impetus toward 
distinct ideas, and philosophy that toward an organic relationship. 
Philosophy is the transcendence of methodology, or rather the self- 
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critical awareness of it; it is the transcendence of the special 
standpoint and a return to the naive vision. From fact as arte- 
fact we have a return to fact as nature, in all its blurred contours, 
merging into its background. Philosophy is simplicity of vision, 
an acceptance of the crude fact; it is radical experience ; neverthe- 
less it is not a primitive attitude, for simplicity is the outcome of 
a laborious process. The artist who would see the object as it 
genuinely appears must forget all that he has learned. Common 
sense is clogged with prejudice and conventionality of outlook; it 
is seeing as one is supposed to see. Philosophy is freshness of 
outlook ; it represents the childhood of thought as well as its mellow 
age. 

There is no question of supplanting methodology by the philo- 
sophic attitude, or the latter by the former. Both are necessary 
phases in the rhythmical advance of thought. Achievement re- 
quires concentration, the fanaticism of the partial, limitation of 
outlook. But this attitude will lead to its own undoing unless cor- 
rected by a wider view in which no preferences are allowed, and 
nothing short of the whole universe in all its dimensions of being 
is the goal of thought. Correspondingly, philosophy by itself is 
sterile; to observe everything is to observe nothing; philosophy 
must be fertilized by special studies, interests, methods. 

We have now considered several types of opposition; we have 
noted the passage from practice to theory, the interaction between 
unconscious and selfconscious insight, between impression and ex- 
pression, between the fluidity of informal reflection and the rigidity 
of official statement, the progression from the confused richness 
of the impression to the bare clarity of the idea, the contrast be- 
tween methodology and strict thought, on the one hand, and philo- 
sophic organic thinking on the other. These oppositions can be 
summed up in one, familiar to the ancient Greeks—the contrast 
between the Limited and the Unlimited, the Determinate and the 
Indeterminate. Thought is the stress between Definiteness and 
Indefiniteness, the unfolding of the indefinite into the definite, and 
the return of the latter to the former. In physics the ultimate 
units are strains in a field of force; so is the thought-event a strain 
in the field of experience, a focussing of experience from the stand- 
point of definiteness. This is brought about through the operation 
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of a rule of selection, according to which certain elements are ad- 
mitted, and the rest are excluded. And this operation is judg- 


ment. 


In this essay we have emphasized two characteristics of thought, 
movement and polarity. The relationship of these two ideas 
should be obvious. It is the tension of opposites, the swing from 
the one to the other member of the pair, which gives thought its 
aspect as a process, a flow. Movement in thought is a passage to 
otherness ; it is also an overcoming of the opposition, for the tran- 
sition results in a mutual reinforcement of the opposites. The 
movement of thought describes a curve: from one opposite to 
another, and thence to the previous opposite, though in an altered 
form, as in a spiral ; e.g., from hypothesis to experiment and thence 
to a new hypothesis leading to new experiments endlessly, from _ 
idea to its expression, the expression itself returning upon the idea 7 = 
to enrich it. Thus we have a series of cycles, the completion of 7 
one being a signal for the beginning of another; and this cyclical , 


progression constitutes the rhythm of thought. The cyclical char- 
acter of the thought-process corresponds to vibratory movement in 


the realm of physical processes. The variety of the pairs of oppo- _ q 

sites shows that thought moves in different dimensions, as it were, B | oo 

each dimension having its own cyclical series. The point I should z E 

like to emphasize is that thought in its character as a process has bie 

a particular configuration; that there is a quasi-geometry of the x ee 

movement of thought. 
Further, we have cycles within cycles. For instance, the per- - 


ception of a given fact is an episode in the development of a gen- 
eral theory; the formulation of a theory is controlled by the rise 
or fall of our methods of investigation; our criteria are sustained 
or modified by our metaphysical standpoint. Thus simpler cycles 
come together to form more complex ones; we have organizations 
of organisms. The relationship is reciprocal; the complex cycles 
determine the simple cycles, and in their turn are determined by 
them. 
The same unit may enter as a member in different systems ; con- 
sequently it preserves its self-identity. For example, the private =_ 
mind is a phase in the operation of the social mind. The individ- . f 
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ual lives in a collective environment and is influenced by the gen- 
eral climate of opinion; in his private views he is supported by 
tradition, by established institutions, by expert opinion. The mod- 
ern age is dominated by the scientific mentality; the medieval 
system had its own intellectual framework, a certain vocabulary in 
which its problems were set, for example, the conceptions of sub- 
stance, attribute, mode, God. Descartes and Spinoza, who broke 
with the medieval tradition, retained its conceptual symbolism 
while abandoning its affirmations on specific matters. Often pro- 
blems which at a certain period have agitated the human mind are 
solved, not in the sense that answers to them have been found— 
they simply drop, because the conceptions in which they were ex- 
pounded have lost their significance. For example, the problem of 
how mind and body may interact is real chiefly to the extent that 
the conception of distinct substances has any significance. Pro- 
blems pass, and answers to them are no longer necessary. 

As with individual thought-processes, so with the intellectual 
tradition; it is incessantly changing, doctrines come and go, rise 
and fall. For one studying the history of thought ideas take on 
the aspect of independent existences, with their own tendency to 
self-preservation and self-assertion ; and the conception of an ob- 
jective impersonal mind presents itself as tenable. There are cer- 
tain fundamental ideas—the mathematical method, the biological 
standpoint, empiricism, mysticism—which run like strands along 
the development of thought. They seem to have their own vital 
force, of which the collective opinion is a result. The conception 
of mathematical method makes its appearance with the Pytha- 
goreans and rises to a culmination in the system of Plato. Aris- 
totelianism shows a preference for the biological standpoint, and 
thereafter the idea of mathematical method suffers a decline, until 
it enters the scene once more with continental rationalism. It 
comes into conflict with the empirical movement in science and 
philosophy, and the fortunes of the battle vary ; but in the twentieth 
century it comes again to the surface owing to the exceptional 
growth of mathematical physics and mathematical logic. Such an 
idea does not seem to die but rather to descend into the land of 
shadows from which to emerge in some new incarnation. With 
every reincarnation comes a modification, until perhaps the cumu- 
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lative modifications become so considerable that a new formulation 
ensues. Perishing is not abrupt in the realm of ideas; death is 
anticipated by temporary retirements, and when death comes about 
it is not complete annihilation, since something of the old is carried 
forward into the new. 

Thus the cycles of thought are arranged not only as a series 
but as organic systems in which cycles of a more elementary struc- 
ture enter into cycles of a more complex structure. A series of 
cycles marks a progression up to a point, in the sense that each 
element in the pair of opposites (theory and experiment in science, 
myth and doctrine in religion) reveals an enrichment of content 
with each successive cycle; but when a certain point has been 
passed a shrinkage follows. As we have just seen, the mathe- 
matical standpoint has experienced birth, growth, many modifica- 
tions, and may ultimately give place to another standpoint. The 
portion of the cyclical series extending from the rise to the decline 
constitutes what may be called the life of an individual; thus a 
series, taken lengthwise, may be said to consist of the lives of 
successive individuals, each individual consisting of a sequence of 
cycles, swelling and then shrinking. 

In this essay I have examined thought in the way in which a 
mineralogist examines a stone—as a phenomenon whose mor- 
phological character I have endeavored to depict. The points I 
have made are not new and some of them are quite obvious; what 
I have aimed at is to construe these familiar truths in the light of 
the idea of process. The fundamental conceptions that have 
emerged are those of movement, of teleology, of organism, of 
polarity, of cycles and epicycles, of the contrast between definite- 
ness and indefiniteness. To describe thought as an event is to see 
it as part of the order of nature. But—it may be objected—are we 
not doing violence to the essence of knowledge, or at least to its in- 
tention, in representing it as something changing unceasingly? Is 
there nothing permanent in knowledge? Surely, if experience 
constantly varies, concepts remain self-identical, in fact they are 
the points of identity amid the variations of sense. Yet concepts, 
too, are in the flux. No concepts mean quite the same thing to 
two different persons ; the difference in the intellectual environment 
makes a difference to the concept; it gives it an altered emphasis, 
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tone, content, though this difference is inexpressible in words, 
A concept is inseparable from the total intellectual and psychologi- 
cal climate; no word of one language is quite translatable into 
another. And in the life of one and the same person the sig- 
nificance of a given concept is never altogether the same; as his 
experience of the object signified is enriched and his understanding 
of the systematic interrelationship of things is deepened, inevitably 
the content of the idea is affected. At most there is a continuity 
in his mind between the concept of yesterday and the same concept 
of today, not an identity. 

Can we find permanence in the realm of assertion? In the 
degree in which assertion removes itself from fact to abstraction 
it approaches permanence; but the more concrete its content, the 
more provisional the assertion. Indeed, all assertion is provisional, 
to a greater or less extent. But this does not express the matter 
adequately. Every assertion intends to be absolute; relative truth 
could never be its aim. Knowledge is a quest of the absolute and 
of the timeless; in knowledge there is possibly a sense of the ab- 
solute too. But no actual formulation is absolute, no actual ex- 
perience rises above relativity. The sought-for and sensed absolute 
remains beyond the grasp of the mind. Surely, however, this 
statement just made, denying that absolute knowledge is possible, 
is absolute? No. It is probable that at a later time I shall express 
myself with an altered emphasis, I shall formulate for myself a 
slightly different proposition. An assertion grasps at the absolute 
but seizes the changing. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
timeless is relevant to assertion, as the object which assertion in- 
tends. In explaining thought, we must take account of its beyond- 
ness, as well as of its immanent elements. Thus we are confronted 
with one more polarity, which is the final polarity—that between 
the timeless and the temporal in thought. 

RAPHAEL Demos 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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THE MEANING OF RELATIONS 


HE history of critical analysis, especially of the last three 
decades, is eloquent witness of the difficulties which any 
theory of relations must face in its struggle for survival. It is not 
hard to understand, of course, why this should be so; an attempt 
to deal with the general problem of relation discloses more radically 
and obviously than any other phase of critical thought the basic 
metaphysical assumptions which underlie a critic’s position, and 
an avowal of first principles inevitably brings an onslaught of far 
greater proportions than those chivalric sallies directed at less 
hardy thinkers who succeed covertly in concealing first principles 
and decry metaphysic as a fruitless realm of vagary, “ that fertile 
field of delusion propagated by language”. But, and this is an 
objection to which Mill’s modern successors are no less liable than 
was Mill himself, no such vehement characterization of a species 
of speculation could be made were it not for a positive ground of 
first principles which its proponent could marshall if need be, but 
for holding which he would scorn to be dubbed metaphysician. 
And so, when the question appears, ‘ What is a relation?’, we 
need not be surprised at the clamor which arises directly on the 
proposal of any answer, for that answer, if it be worthy of critical 
notice, must have laid bare the very heart of the organism of know- 
ledge in which it lives, while such a disclosure will invariably pro- 
voke ravenous attack. 

And, as is the usage in such acrimonious philosophic warfare, 
there has grown up a terminological habit of mind, which, withal 
its eminent fitness to party debate, has undoubtedly done more to 
obscure the real significance of the problem than almost any other 
factor. We hear, even today, the terms ‘ internal’ and ‘ external ’ 
relations proposed seriously as critical instruments, yet hardly ever 
is their use subjected to analysis, the critics themselves aware of 
what they mean by these famous qualifying adjectives. In the 
main the words are employed unreflectively, simply as terms long 
gtown too smooth by the attrition of constant use to stick even 
momentarily in the throat of their user. Functionally they serve 
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a need ; they are convenient integrations for what would otherwise 
prove bulky and recalcitrant dialectical analyses ; and like all such 
forms of ideological shorthand they have a legitimate place in 
debate. But, like others of their kind, their degree of usefulness 
is directly proportionate to their capacity for fraud, once habit 
makes them pernicious masters. It has become common to deride 
a view that passes current as that of ‘ the internality of relations’, 
and most of the objections which are levelled at the theory are, in 
principle, sound. At the same time, however, it is to be regretted 
that the position attacked is more often than not one which was 
never occupied, and that the thinkers who are stigmatized as its 
defenders would probably have been the last to recognize it as 
even tactically possible. Thus much otherwise valuable ammuni- 
tion is wasted on mirages and many redoubts of straw fired to 
no avail. 

One of the most regularly annihilated metaphysical positions is 
that attributed (with some justice, it must be admitted) to Francis 
Herbert Bradley. 

The purpose of this essay is to make clear certain implications 
of a position which, with some irony, is labelled idealism, and to 
adumbrate the problem of relation as it is formulated in the light 
of those implications, to analyse in brief the theory of relations as 
it stems from the mature philosophic writings of Bradley. Ob- 
viously this is a key problem, in the consideration of which lie the 
germs of dozens of others, of a whole Weltanschauung in fact. 
But, until some order is introduced into the confusion that infests 
it in the minds of contemporary critics, the realization of that 
Weltanschauung will be impossible. 


I 


The most elementary point to be noted with regard to any re- 
lation is that its locus is a situation involving three elements, two 
of which are the end-terms of the relation itself. These two end- 


\terms, then, are, broadly speaking, the facts between which the 


relation mediates. Furthemore these facts may vary in complex- 
ity over an indefinite range; i.c., we may speak univocally of the 
relation between two books on a table or the relation between the 
basic culture-patterns of two civilizations centuries apart, or, in- 
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deed, of the relation between two relations, as for example in the 
comparison of the several elements on the basis of the scale of 
atomic weights and on the basis of the spectrum. But in every 
case it is notable that the distinctive qualities of the situation re- 
main unchanged; for purposes of an analysis dictated by the in- 
terest of the observer certain data are integrated and two such 
syntheses are held suspended in a neutral solution, as it were, 
while their reactions are noted. 

But, and this is a fundamental in the absence of which no so-called 
idealist doctrine can be formulated, each of the relata must be an 
object of experience. (A denial of this basic premise is enough, 
of course, to invalidate any of the conclusions which are derived 
on the basis of it; to deny it is enough, for example, to send 
toppling any doctrine of the ‘ internality’ of relations.) Obviously 
experience is used here in a very wide sense, the objects of mathe- 
matical relations being matter of experience in their character of 
definition no less than the tangible world of sense, and remembered 
and unremembered episodes of the past, insofar as they can be 
deduced from the actual events of the present, being objects of ex- 
perience quite as much as the words on this page. 

The important thing is the principle that all relata are objects of 
experience (not merely experienceable, for this leads perilously 
close to the archaic doctrine of the ‘ permanent possibility of sen- 
sation’) and that the status which each element has in our intel- 
lectual realm, together with all the emotional and conative aura 
surrounding the predominantly cognitive elements of that realm, is 
determined not by any absolute pattern or criterion of reality but 
rather by the harmony and comprehensiveness with which, as con- 
structively determined by dynamic intelligence working as fair 
and free as possible in a whole-experience, they respond to the 
demands which that intelligence makes upon them. It is thus 
meaningless to speak of a relation between an object of experi- 
ence and that which is not (but may become) an object of experi- 
ence; for, insofar as the two can be in a relational situation at all 
they must be objects of experience, expressible in discursive terms. 
To take a simple illustration, what is really meant by the romanti- 
cists who insist that the inhabitants of Mars carry on irrigation? 
Possibly the answer would be that an ‘unknown’ agent is con- 
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nected causally with an observed phenomenon. (English em- 
pirical philosophers and their descendants have seemed especially 
fond of that hieroglyph, ‘unknown’.) But the essential differ- 
ence between the ‘ unknown’ agent and the ‘ known’ phenomenon 
is itself open to some debate. We say the phenomenon is real and 
the hazarded agent unreal, or fictionary (not, certainly, that canals 
exist on Mars, but that well-defined markings appear on the surface 
of the planet at certain seasons), or at most possessed of only 
hypothetical reality, not genuine reality such as is had by the mark- 
ings visible through the telescope. In other words we distinguish 
between the ‘ real’ (which is not imaginary) and the ‘ imaginary’ 
(which as such is not real) because, in this case, at least, we say 
that we see the one and not the other. 

This is a minor example of that persistent practice which may 
perhaps be characterized as ‘tactilism’. Without going into a 
résumé of Berkeley’s reduction of sensible categories, and laying 
the present essay open to hungry cries of subjectivism, it may be 
enough to ask: What is meant by saying that one sees markings on 
the planet Mars? What the observer does is so order his cog- 
nitive realm of experience that the proposition, ‘ There are mark- 
ings on the planet Mars ’, assumes the character of a true proposi- 
tion, i.e., is harmonious with the examined portion of the body of 
knowledge which is its background, and is comprehensive enough 
to cover the whole aspect of experience under immediate inspec- 
tion. And so with the hypothesis of purposeful agents causing 
those markings—it is expressed by a true proposition insofar as 
the assertion does not violently interrupt the harmony of the know- 
ledge-body as a whole, and is comprehensive enough to cover the 
fact (#.¢., here the efficient cause of the phenomenon). In the 
present instance the latter criterion is obviously not satisfied. Or, 
to return to the point which we were considering, both ‘ facts’, 
phenomenon and agent, are objects of experience, for every sup- 
pressed or explicit affirmation of being is indicative of such an 
object. And, strictly speaking, relations obtain only between ele- 
ments whose being is capable of being affirmed. 

This logical position, then, can cause no inconvenience to the 
astronomer or to the mathematical physicist, for it involves no 
minimizing of his objects in the sense that it makes them ‘ unreal’ 
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because they are not ‘experienced’. On the other hand it may 
legitimately be said to reinforce the charter of the scientist, for 
it reifies his endeavors by supplanting the confused categories of 
popular tactilism with a firmer criterion of reality, one which is in 
the end immune to the paradoxes of sense and certainty since it 
denies the hegemony of sense and questions the sincerity of cer- 
tainty. 

Experience is not im the world, nor is the world im experience; 
such spatial determinations are meaningful only for a literal- 
minded empiricism which takes its metaphors and abstractions 
with deadly seriousness. Nor is the world of experience co- 
extensive with the realm of knowledge—such is the mistake of a 
puritan intellectualism. Rather should we say that all knowledge 
is knowledge of experience, experience insofar as it is known, is 
broken up into terms and relations; finally that wherever we deal 
with a relation between terms there we are in the realm of know- 
ledge, of scientific inquiry, but only by coincidence in the realm 
of sense. Experience, that is, is not to be limited to the tangible, 
to tactilistic categories. 


II 


Relations between objects of experience must be capable of 
formulation in discursive terms, of being the explicit content of 
inferences which have a determinate character, and only insofar 
as they admit of such formulation can they properly be considered. 
On this basis it will be seen to be quite legitimate to speak of the 
relation between knower and known in experience, for it is not 
difficult (in both empirical and introspective psychology, for ex- 
ample) to consider, for purposes of investigation, subject and ob- 
ject as distinct, as separate ‘ facts ’, even though a more penetrating 
analysis obscures the seeming naiveté of the dichotomy by showing 
that the cleavage between the two is largely a matter of arbitrary 
determination. 

Whatever can be expressed in an inference of determinate char- 
acter, then, is a relationship, and whatever aspect of experience 
defies such expression is not relational. It is thus improper to 
speak of relations, as such, between the components of qualitatively 
different spheres of discourse. For example, it is conspicuously 
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ill-judged to discover a causal relation between gland-secretion and 
emotional states, and even the relations of succession or simul- 
taneity are posited in such cases only by license—a license of no 
mean usefulness, of course—because the actual correlation of the 
two diversely oriented events in time can never be matter of ex- 
perience for the same person as feeler and knower. This is not 
to say that social and physiological behavior cannot be observed 
and correlated, any more than that a patient’s illness cannot be 
diagnosed within limits from what he says he feels. We can, by 
a pseudo-extension of the category of personal identity, relate the 
varying frequencies of a violin sonata to the emotional response 
which (we say) is the concomitant of these frequencies, or infer 
that the objects of a physical theory of light are unlike the ob- 
served colors of a pastel ; still these are at best but useful metaphors, 
and at worst they result in misleading hypostatizations, in a com- 
mon type of fallacy which we may characterize as bilateral think- 
ing. Such bilateral thinking is generously productive of ‘ expla- 
nations’, and whenever the phrases ‘A is explained in terms of 
B’ or ‘A simply reduces to B’ are used to introduce recondite 
discussions the critical reader should be on his guard against the 
appearance of intellectual bilateralism. This is not to deny that 
certain cross-hatchings of the sciences may have a decided value: 
it is intended merely as a warning that such cross-hatchings are 
not to be made too simply and their face-implications followed too 
eagerly without regard to the compatibility or lack of it exhibited 
by their several significances. (Bilateral thinking of this sort is 
responsible for assertions like the quasi-serious statement of an 
eminent mathematician that “ you are sitting on bundles of sta- 
tistical probabilities”. Numerous announcements that color is 
‘nothing but’ vibrations and tone is ‘ nothing but’ the impinging 
of physical particles, or waves, upon the tympanum, can be culled 
from any semi-popular and many scientific treatises on physics.) 

Relations, then, can be said to obtain only between known facts, 
that is to say objects of cognitive experience, or, more broadly, 
only where there is recognized a characteristic distinction between 
the observer as knower and the data or knowledge. A corollary 
to this will be that we cannot have as relatum any element of experi- 
ence which does not submit to this criterion. There can be no 
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relations within feeling, for example, for in feeling both feeler 
and felt are one, or, speaking more strictly, there is no cleavage 
between feeler and felt; not until the emotional state (any term 
used to characterize the feeling must by the very nature of the 
case be illicit) becomes an object of cognitive experience, is ob- 
jectified that is, set in a knowledge-complex over against the sub- 
ject of knowledge, the objectified self, can it be an element of a 
relational situation. There can thus be no relation, properly so 
called, between what we may term immediate experience or the 
amorphous felt whole of life, and mediated experience or that 
whole broken into aspects which admit of comparison and corre- 
lation. Relations, that is, obtain in the world as known, and to 
ask what underlies or what precedes or what supports that known 
world is to make a query of empty words, for the answer must 
necessarily be a known element itself, and thus beg the whole ques- 
tion. Explanation operates in a sphere of explicables, and it is a 
bootless undertaking to explain explanation itself. 

Relations fall, concretely analysed as to their content, into cer- 
tain not vaguely defined groups (I am not concerned here with the 
abstract form of relations as such; that is a problem of far greater 
specialization) ; spatial relations obtain between two or more ob- 
jects in an actual or potential visual or tactile field, temporal rela- 
tions between objects capable of being ordered (if not of being 
present) in the series of remembered events, qualitative relations 
between objects apprehended directly in sensible experience, quan- 
titative relations between objects mediately apprehended through 
the instruments of mathematics, etc. In each case we have the 
relational situation exhibiting characteristic traits, having, as it 
were, a characteristic stamp which is given it by its participation 
in the whole of experience. Without analysing the properties of 
space as such, we recognize at once a spatial relation in experience 
—we correlate, without reflecting on the process, a seen and a felt 
event, for instance, or at another time a seen and a heard event, 
each ‘event’ being first analysed out of the whole-experience of 
the individual. And we speak of one event having priority over 
another not absolutely in itself, but because this relation is dictated 
by a principle which orders the whole series of before-and-after, 
this series comprehending all the remembered and inferred events 
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of history and prophecy. In other words, there must be a ground 
in the light of which each relation obtains between its terms, this 
ground being a specified aspect of whole-experience. It would be 
manifestly absurd to speak of the relation between the properties 
of the triangle as one of sequence, or of the relation between blue 
and sweet as one of magnitude; an inference from the perceived 
connection of the properties of the triangle to an order of priority 
is recognized as fallacious, because the fact is specifically oriented 
to a ground different from that of events in the temporal series. 
This one factor of ground is of primitive importance in the 
analysis of any relation. It is, briefly, the answer to the question, 
Upon what is the relation based ?, and it will vary, depending upon 
the complexity of the situation, from the relatively simple recog- 
nition that there is a temporal or spatial order, indicated to us by 


the panorama of experienced events, to the intricately articulated 


body of theory of some or other special science, each inference in 
which must be harmonious with the whole organon of that par- 
ticular science. No judgment, from the simplest affirmation of 
sensible phenomena to the most complex scientific equation, leads 


an isolated life; every judgment discloses the operation of an in- 


ference analysing a relational situation grounded in the knowledge- 
sphere in which the relata appear. This is not, however, to imply 
that ground and relational situation are different ; they must rather 
be considered as continuous, and just as the characteristic feature 
of a continuum is that distinctions can be drawn but no cleavages 
found within it, so is it with the relational situation and the 
‘residual elements’ or ground that compose the sphere of the 
knowledge-body within which a relation occurs. For purposes of 
analysis it is necessary to specify that the relation is grounded in 
that which it is not iself ; but this exclusion is not the exclusion of 
atomic diversities; it is rather the difference between two aspects 
of a living whole, as, say, a mature oak is different from the sapling 
of its youth and all the contributory factors which are responsible 
for the existence of the grown tree. The developed inference of 
a determinate character, that is, which is expressed in a judgment 
disclosing the relational nature of a certain aspect of experience, 
depends for its genuineness and usefulness upon certain premises 
abstracted from the knowledge-body as a whole but continuous 
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with it, and, together with it, constituting the ground of the as- 
sertion. 
Ill 


All facts are facts-of-knowledge. 

Such a statement will appear logically gauche only if the reader 
has already cavilled at the view that the end-terms of all relations 
must be objects of experience. The point to be noted is that only 
in cognitive experience are subject and object discriminated ; 
furthermore such discrimination does not operate in a vacuum, 
but is ‘ maintained’ (any analogical term must be misleading) by 
a persistent whole of unanalysed, undiscriminated character. This 
undifferentiated, amorphous whole Bradley called Immediate Ex- | 
perience, and as the view which supports it was not developed until 
after the publication of Appearance and Reality (thus escaping the 
notice of a majority of his critics) it is not greatly to be wondered 
at that his doctrine of relations has been continually excoriated in 
complete disregard of the position which supports it. It is a com- 
monplace to-day that Bradley regarded ‘feeling’ as a sub-rela- 
tional phase of experience, and the discursive nature of thought 
as inferior to a supra-relational Absolute where all the inadequacies 
of appearances were somehow remedied. This, however, was but 
one phase of his intellectual career. Following it came another 
phase, but of this, it would seem, little is known. For example, 
he wrote in 1908: 


I have had occasion often to urge the claims of immediate ex- 
perience, and to insist that what we experience is not merely objects. 
The experienced will not all fall under the head of an object for a 
subject. If there were any such law, pain and pleasure would be 
obvious exceptions; but the facts, when we look at them, show us 
that such a law does not exist. In my general feeling at any mo- 
ment there is more than the objects before me, and no perception 
of objects will exhaust the sense of a living emotion. And the same 
result is evident when I consider my will. . . . We in short have 
experience in which there is no distinction between my awareness 
and that of which it is aware. There is an immediate feeling, a 
knowing and being in one, with which knowledge begins ; and, though 
this in a manner is transcended, it nevertheless remains throughout 
as the present foundation of my known world. And if you remove 
this direct sense of my momentary contents and being, you bring 
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down the whole of consciousness in one common wreck. For it is 
in the end ruin to divide experience into something on one side ex- 
perienced as an object and on the other side something not experi- 
enced at all.* 


This emphasis, once it had replaced the former absolutistic insist- 
ence, remained thenceforward one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of his work. He reiterates again and again this assertion 
that the duality of subject and object is a derivative and not an 
absolute characteristic of experience.’ 

There will not be room or occasion here to notice the arguments 
with which critics who were aware of this latter position have at- 
tacked it. The reader who is interested can find two of the most 
astute analyses in James Ward’s “ Bradley’s Doctrine of Experi- 
ence ”,* and John Dewey’s “ Experience and Objective Idealism ”.* 
The important thing which I wish to bring out is that such a char- 
acterization of knowledge as a structuralizing function operating 
within an amorphous whole is significant for a reorientation of 
what we loosely know as facts. 

No fact can be considered as such until an actual operation of 
analysis and isolation has been performed. No fact, that is, is 
given as such; what is given (if the term may be loosely borrowed 
from an atomic epistemology) is a whole, and what are constructed 
out of this whole are facts. Experience as a whole proceeds by 
fits and starts no more than does sensible perception; just as in 
the recognition of sensa there is always a ground against which 
the sensum appears as figure, so in experience as a whole there is 
always a felt (no discursive term can adequately characterize the 
status of this ground) totality in the glow of which separate as- 
pects of experience take on form, whose steady refulgence, as it 
were, brings out their highlights and shadows, a whole-experience 
“ which remains present not only with, but even to some extent still 
within, the ordinary perception of an object”.® Or, as Dewey 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 159; my own italics. 

2 Cp. Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 157 n. 1, 160 f., 163 f., 173, 175 £., 177, 
182, 186 f., 278; Principles of Logic, “ Terminal Essay IX”, p. 693, “ Terminal 
Essay X”, pp. 695 f. 

3 Minp, Vol. XXXIV (1925), pp. 13-39. 


4 Putitosopnicat Review, Vol. XV (1906), pp. 470-481. 
5 Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 695. 
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quaintly phrases it, “the flying moment is sustained by an at- 
mosphere that does not fly, even when it most vibrates ”. * 
It follows, then, in the position which we are discussing, that 


facts are not egregiously given, that they are, on the other hand, \ 


constructed at the cost (ranging from indefinitely minute propor- 
tions to the complexities of a difficult problem) of analytic effort. 
To say, then, that every fact is a fact-of-knowledge is but to re- 
cognize that every fact is an analysed aspect (not atom) of the 
whole experiential continuum, oriented with more or less facility 
and success to the known coérdinates of a knowledge-sphere mani- 
fested in the already possessed facts of that sphere. Indeed, to 
differentiate absolutely between things and things-known, or be- 
tween facts and facts-of-knowledge, is to depend upon an article 
of faith for which there can be no possible empirical justification, 
ie., to assume that material entities cannot be known and that 
knowledge can never be of material entities, a proposition which 
reinstates all the difficulties of Descartes and Locke, or which, at 
best, is productive of a hazy bilateral compromise such as C. S. 
Peirce’s statement that “what we call matter is not completely 
dead, but is merely mind hide-bound with habits”.* This is not 
to assert that such a proposition is in itself invalid; it would be 
easy to make it a logical consequence of Plotinic premises, for ex- 
ample; but it is palpably absurd for a man to make it, who has 
previously pointed out that “ we may define the real as that whose 
characters are independent of what anybody may think them to 
be”.® ‘ Matter’ and ‘mind’ are terms useful perhaps to the bio- 
chemist (though he would scorn to use them) as integrations of 
the behavior which certain objects of his science manifest; to the 
metaphysician, however, who wishes to confine himself to concrete 
experience and avoid terminological crutches, they are meaningless, 
for neither matter nor mind is given: the whole-experience alone is 
given, and any bifurcation analysed out of that whole must, by its 
very dual nature, miss by so much comprehending the whole. 
Furthermore, the principle of parsimony, on the basis of which 
all scientific analysis and hypothesis has ideally proceeded since the 
writing of Aristotle’s Physics, itself militates against such a dif- 
Experience and Nature, p. 8. 


1 Chance, Love, and Logic, p. 235. 
8 Op. cit., p. 53. 
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ferentiation of the objective world of being into matter and mind, 
body and spirit, data and meaning, things and what we think them 
to be. The soul itself is objective when introspection objectifies 
a self, insofar as it distinguishes something which is not, but has 
its place among, the facts of the knowledge-body. A ‘thing’ is 
but an object of knowledge, a figure analysed (it may be vaguely 
or clearly) out of the background of whole-experience, and if it 
be objected that at least between the thing as object and the self 
to which it is present there is a dichotomy that defies explanation, 
we can only reply that the selfhood of the self is just as much the 
product of analysis, an object of knowledge, an item in and not 
supportive of cognitive experience, where alone such distinctions 
of this-and-that hold. 


IV 


We are brought thus to the kernel of the problem, and the un- 
ravelling of the remaining implications will take a very short time. 
In order to point more effectively what follows I should like to 
take as text a passage from what might stand as epitomizing all the 
contemporary misrepresentations and misinterpretations of the 
position ascribed to the idealists, notably Bradley. After quoting 
from Appearance and Reality the famous sentence, “ Every rela- 
tion essentially penetrates the being of its terms and is in this 
sense intrinsical”, C. A. Bayliss, in his essay, “ Internality and 
Interdependence ”,® goes into an elaborate analysis of an actual, 
if somewhat naive experiment whose purpose is to explode the 
theory which he supplies to support the quotation from Bradley. 
So far as one can untangle it from the misunderstood halftruths 
which paralyse it, that theory would seem to be “that any change 
in the character of an entity changes all that entity’s other char- 
acters”. Having established so much as the idealist’s position, the 
author then presents the realist’s doctrine as that there is a distinc- 
tion between all the characters of a term (sic) and its essential 
characters. Thereupon the reader is presented with a rather dis- 
appointing dialectical match in which the author acts as referee 
between the two camps. 

The first halftruth which the essay presents is one genially ac- 


® Journat or Puitosopuy, Vol. XXVI (1929), pp. 373-379. 
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cepted by the majority of critics as an idealist premise: “An 
entity with even one different character is ipso facto not the same 
entity.”?° This should have been enough to set him on the right 
track, but immediately after it we find: “ But, the realists say, it is 
essentially the same, to which the idealists reply that it is very 
similar, but it is nevertheless essentially different just in respect of 
the character it doesn’t have that the other does.” And then the 
experiment begins. Two books, each possessed of “ many differ- 
ent characters ”, lie on the desk. “ Let the copy of Appearance 
and Reality be moved two inches nearer. The copy of Philosoph- 
ical Studies now on my desk differs from the copy that was there a 
moment ago in at least one respect, namely, it has the character of 
being three inches from a copy of Appearance and Reality, whereas 
the copy of a moment ago was five inches from it. . . . Other 
characters, however, have not changed as a result of its changed 
spatial relation to Appearance and Reality. It (sic) still contains 
342 pages.” If the book had been brought into contact with flame, 
however, “ it might no longer contain 342 pages ”.™* 

The passages quoted show at least one unfortunate predilection 
(and one which is almost universal among certain contemporary 
critics), namely, to overlook completely the concrete universal, 
without which no idealist theory can possibly function. It will 
naturally be assumed that any critic of the idealist tradition is 
familiar with the use of this logical instrument, and Bradley’s own 
insistence upon it from the very first (the concept runs through 
the Ethical Studies, for example, like a leitmotif ) will have warned 
any reader of that treatise or the Essays on Truth and Reality 
against too glib an employment of ‘ entity’ and ‘ similar’ and ‘ es- 
sential ’ in dealing with Bradley’s own position. “ For consider a 
‘here’ or ‘now’”, he says in Appearance and Reality,* “and 
observe anything of what is in it, and you have instantly acquired an 
ideal synthesis. You have a relation which, however impure, is at 
once set free from time. You have gained an universal which, so far 
as it goes, is true always, and not merely at the present moment; 
and this universal is forthwith used to qualify reality beyond that 
moment.” Much fault may be found with the form in which this 


10 P. 373. 


12 Pp. 374 ff. 
12 P. 236. 
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is stated here; it rests, indeed, on a type of intellectualism which 
Bradley did not escape until much later, but the visible outline re- 
mained unchanged throughout his work. The point is that an 
‘entity’ is throughout an abstraction, a necessary falsification to 
satisfy pragmatic interests ; the real thing is a unity in differences, 
not a summative whole of characteristics. 

It is a commonplace that every thing, every event, every fact, 
stands in relations to other things, events, or facts, commensurate 
with its qualities (i.e., mot-*« can be predicated only on the basis of 
a positive quality or characteristic, y, which excludes +), and is 
possessed of qualities insofar as it stands in certain relations; in 
other words, that ‘ being possessed of qualities’ and ‘ standing in 
relations’ are the obverse and reverse of a medal representing a 
persistent trait of objects of experience. We need not be betrayed 
here into the futile question of the priority of quality or relation, 
that fertile ground of polemic a generation ago; the question of 
priority, it has been sufficiently demonstrated, has no legitimate 
meaning. 

Now the real can be defined to the satisfaction of all schools as 
the unconditioned, that which is in its own right and not by the 
sufferance of something else. But every particular object of ex- 
perience is conditioned logically in the sense that it stands in vary- 
ing relations to a multitude of other objects of experience. It is 
not enough to say that certain of the qualities indicated by (or 
indicative of) these relations are essential qualities per se and 
others accidental, for the changing interests of the observer will 
cause these two categories to fluctuate widely. Now Bayliss, in 
the essay noted above, says, recognizing this contention: “ Idealists 
quite willingly admit that the distinction between essence and 
accident is purely a pragmatic one, and they insist that just for 
this reason it has no theoretical validity.”** This is tantamount 
to saying, “ The idealist admits that relevance is very important 
in every judgment we make, but he says that for this reason 
relevance is to be ignored.” F. C. S. Schiller in his occasional 
criticisms of Bradley succeeded in making the point much clearer, 
and in convincing a great number of readers, no doubt, that a 
denial of relevance in judgment was stock-in-trade of the idealist. 
One need not read far in Bradley’s own writings, however, to find 


18 374. 
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a somewhat different attitude: “ Nothing in short need be con- 
tained in the judgment except what is relevant to its purpose.” ** 
“If we remember that active attention involves will, and that will 
is the self-realization of an idea, we can at once reply generally 
to the question how attention is fixed. Active attention is fixed 
always by the idea of an end. The idea, we have seen, may be the 
idea of an activity which is no more than theoretical, but in some 
form the idea of an end is essential.” ** “ Not only is anything 
like an absolute whole of space or time to my mind an unreality, 
but further it could hardly serve the purposes of our inference. 
On the contrary what works is that relative whole which for our 
purpose we take as absolute.” ** What is meant by saying that a 
principle enunciated in such terms had “ no theoretical validity ” 
for its propounder is delphic. 

To return, any configuration of experience whatever may be re- 
garded from many different points of view, and the essential na- 
ture of its characteristics alters radically as we pass from one point 
of view to another. The engine-room of a steamer is a fact of 
knowledge which will have different essential characteristics to the 
mind of an artist who views it as a perfect composition, an engineer 
who regards it as a perfect mechanism, the scientist concerned with 
the tensile strength of different steels, and the mathematical 
physicist. Now critics of Bayliss’ school are inclined to regard 
certain of these aspects as really essential and others as but acci- 
dentally so. Why? Quite possibly because artists rarely write 
treatises on epistemology. 

To speak, then, of a ‘real entity’ as (i) “ something which is 
independent of all its known characteristics” is to be discussing 
the Ding an sich; that this is far from an illegitimate procedure we 
have a valuable tradition as witness, and anyone is to be com- 
mended for it, provided he be willing to accept the accolade as a 
priorist and stick by his guns; or (ii) as “ something which is in- 
dependent of some, but not all, of its characteristics ” is to assume 
that the point of view of the speaker is the only point of view, or, 
at most, to lapse into the mazes of primary and secondary qualities. 

It is at least, then, possible to consider the question of the real 

14 Minp, Vol. XVII (1908), p. 165. 


15 Minp, Vol. XI (1902), p. 27. 
16 Principles of Logic, p. 606. 
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entity as a far more complex question than many critics would 
have it. In the light of one analysis every ‘thing’ is a figure, as 
it were, analysed by purposefully directed attention out of the ex- 
periential ground which is its context; as such it is made a thing 
not by reason of any inherent uniqueness (not as a Ding an sich, 
nor a collection of primary, ‘ essential ’ qualities—neither of which 
can ever be empirically established) but because of the constitu- 
tion of the ground which, by purposeful coiipures, has been made 
to yield the particular figure pertinent to the purpose. As such, 
then, ‘it’ stands in implicative connection not merely with some 
but with all of the aspects of that ground, though the vast majority 
of these implications must be forever ignored. 

On this view, then, the whole problem of relation ceases to be a 
simple question of the connection of two ‘its’ because of certain 
characteristics possessed by each, and becomes the generic expres- 
sion of the various aspects of the principle of ground and conse- 
quent. Given a certain segment of experience, that is, it will follow 
that the inference (on the basis of that ground) expressing the 
relation of A to B (two aspects of the ground analysed out for 
examination) is or is not a valid inference. Or, in other words, 
the ground will validate an inference formulating a certain con- 
nection (positive or exclusive on some positive basis) between two 
elements of an experience, A and B, ‘ real entities’ as determined 
above. 

But just as there are no lines in nature, so are there no absolute 
cleavages within experience, and consequently no isolated facts. 
Every event stands in a certain context which, for the purpose of 
special analysis, may be taken as physical, biological, psychological, 
aesthetic, moral, depending upon the interest of the observer. And 
the particular context determined upon will precipitate certain re- 
lations and certain characteristics as essential rather than others. 
But the characteristics and relations (they are correlative) will be 
subsequent and not prior to the cognitive process involved, and so 
long as certain aspects of the whole ground remain hidden, the con- 
sequent judgment regarding the object is by that much incomplete 
if taken as an expression of the nature of ‘ the entity ’. 
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DISCUSSION 
REFLEXIVE RELATIONS 


N this discussion I wish to raise some questions concerning the 
existence and nature of so-called reflexive relations, and in par- 
ticular concerning the relation of identity. I shall try to prove that 
reflexive relations do not exist, and that the relations which have 
commonly been supposed to be reflexive are, as a matter of fact, 
triadic. 
A reflexive relation may be defined as a relation which holds between 
a term and itself;! thus if R is a relation and x denotes the things that 
stand in that relation, then if R is reflexive, xRx. Familiar examples 
of relations which are alleged to be either always or sometimes reflexive 
are equals, knows, loves, similar to, contradicts, and identity. A quantity, 
it is said, is always equal to itself; a man may know himself or, as 
Aristotle thought, love or be a friend to himself; a class is similar to 
itself, in the sense that there is a one-one relation between the members 
of the class and those members themselves; certain concepts and 
propositions are ‘self-contradictory’; and everything is identical with 
itself. The existence of such concrete examples of relations that ap- 
pear to be reflexive is strong prima facie evidence of their reality, yet a 
consideration of the nature of relations as such would seem to show 
that they are impossible. For what is a relation? A relation or 
‘relational adjective’ is defined by Johnson as a “type of adjective 
whose meaning when analysed exhibits a reference to some substantive 
other than that which it characterizes”.? Or again, ‘a relation is 
properly defined as a ‘transitive adjective’, the ordinary adjective being 
distinguished as intransitive." The definition given by Whitehead 
and Russell is as follows. ‘A relation, as we shall use the word, will 
be understood in extension: it may be regarded as a class of couples 
(x, y) for which some given function F(x, y) is true.” * This defini- 
tion is emended in a note,‘ to the effect that the couples in question 
have a sense. A relation, taken in extension, would therefore be a 
class of couples with sense, or ordered couples. Now I submit that 
1 Principia Mathematica, p. 22. 
? Logic, Part I, p. 203. 
* Principia Mathematica, p. 200, *21. 
‘ Ibid., second edition, p. 26, note. 
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either these definitions, which are typical, are incorrect or reflexive 
relations are nonsensical. Both Johnson’s and Whitehead and Rus. 
sell’s definitions require that a relation shall hold between two terms 
at least. According to Johnson a relational adjective implies a 
reference to some substantive other than the one which it character. 
izes; hence two substantives are involved, and the so-called transitivity 
of relations carries the same implication. In the picturesque language 
of Charles Peirce, a transitive adjective is “winged"’; it seeks a 
“perch”’ on another subject; it moves, as it were, or extends from one 
to the other. Principia Mathematica explicitly defines a relation as a 
class of couples for which a propositional function of two variables 
holds. But a reflexive relation is alleged to hold between a term and 
itself, in other words between (!) one term. If reflexive relations are 
admitted, the whole distinction between a relational and a non- 
relational adjective breaks down. For if the variables in a proposi- 
tional function are identical, as they are in the case of reflexive rela- 
tions, the formula for reflexive relations being F(x, x), the propositional 
function obviously reduces to F(x), which is the formula for simple 
predication. 

If the preceding argument is sound in showing that reflexive rela- 
tions are impossible, it becomes interesting to inquire why such a 
simple and obvious matter has gone unrecognized, and the status of 
reflexive relations has remained unchallenged. The answer may, | 
think, be summed up in the statement that logicians have been mis- 
led by a formula. For the most general formula for the expression 
of a relation is F(x, y). Now this formula seems to contain the possi- 
bility that x and y should be identical. It then becomes F(x, x), which 
is precisely, as we have noted, the formula for reflexive relations. We 
thus seem to have what reflexive relations, if they existed, would re- 
quire, namely, a relational character or adjective F, implying, as all 
relations do, the existence of two substantives (for do we not have our 
two x's?) and, at the same time, the identity of the substantives (for 
are not our two variables the same, since both are x’s?). Or consider 
the alternative definition of a relation as a couple with sense. May we 
not take a term along with itself and thus get the couple that we need, 
without at the same time implying any diversity in the members of 
the couple? But, frankly, to take a term with itself is nonsense, and if 
identity means anything, when «x is identical with x we do not have a 
couple at all; we have a single term. So in the expression F(x, ~), 
if x is identical with x, we really have, as already remarked, simply 
F(x). F(x, x) may, indeed, be regarded as a degenerate form of 
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F(x, y). But, I must insist, when a relation degenerates, it does not 
degenerate into reflexiveness, but into simple predication, F(x). 

The full proof of the non-existence of reflexive relations requires 
that some explanation be offered of the seeming reflexiveness of certain 
concrete relations, such as those cited. I shall consider briefly each 
of these in turn. Equality, however, need not detain us, for it would 
be agreed by everyone that it is a species of identity. The similarity 
of classes we shall also postpone since that involves identity. We 
shall find that in every case the relation in question is not really a 
relation of a thing to itself, but of two things which are members of a 
whole, and that the appearance of reflexiveness is due to the fact of 
relation within a whole. Relation within a whole looks like relation 
of a thing to itself. Since a reflexive relation is a relation of two ele- 
ments in a whole, not a relation of a thing to itself, it is, properly con- 
sidered, a triadic relation. Its supposed reflexiveness is therefore a 
sham. 

Thus when we love ourselves what really is the case is that one part 
of ourselves exercises prudent supervision over another part—the 
‘rational’ over the more impulsive; or if by self-love be meant what 
Aristotle meant, being a friend to oneself, then the meaning is that 
there is ‘harmony’ within the elements of the self. Under both inter- 
pretations self-love is no relation of a thing to itself, but a relation of 
elements within a whole. 

When we know ourselves, as when we know our own faults or know 
what we want, it is clear that there exists a relation—the cognitive 
relation—between certain judgments and their objects; our desires or 
faults cannot know themselves, but must be known through ideas 
which have them as objects. And both the ideas or judgments and the 
desires or faults are ‘ours’, that is to say, are elements in the complex 
which we call the self. This is self-knowledge because the knowledge 
exists within the self, instead of being knowledge of the self by another 
mind. Self-knowledge is internal knowledge; that is to say, both the 
judgment and its object are within the self. The relation is therefore 
triadic—between two parts, factors, elements (however it is best to 
regard them) of the self and the self of which they are members. 

Self-contradiction yields to a similar analysis. Consider as ex- 
amples, first, the supposedly self-contradictory concept, the famous 
round square, and then the supposedly self-contradictory proposition, 
red is not a color. As for the concept, it is clearly no simple, single 
thing, but rather the logical product of two propositional functions, 
* is round and x is square, which cannot both be true. Self-contradic- 
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tion thus turns out to be internal incompatibility between two members 
of a logical product of propositional functions. The ‘self-contradic. 
tory’ proposition red is not a color is again a complex affair, since, on 
analysis, it is seen to be ‘x is red implies x is not colored". The propo- 
sition is obviously not true, for since x is red implies that x is colored, 
it reduces to “‘x is colored implies that x is not colored”. But even this 
proposition is not self-contradictory, but only internally contradictory; 
its members contradict each other; it does not contradict itself. | 
would suggest, therefore, that the phrase internally contradictory be 
used in place of self-contradictory. Yet, while the contradiction is 
between the members of the complex proposition, the logical situation 
is not dyadic, but triadic, since it is only when you bring the two 
propositional functions x is colored and x is not colored together in the 
proposition which is their logical implication that contradiction 
arises. 

We come finally to the most curious of all supposed reflexive rela- 
tions, identity. That x is identical with itself has been revered as 
one of the so-called three laws of thought. To be sure, there have not 
been wanting sceptics, notably Hegel,® who called the law of identity, 
A = A, a silly proposition, and recently Wittgenstein, who wrote, 
“‘to say of two things that they are identical is nonsense, and to say 
of one thing that it is identical with itself is to say nothing”.* That 
the proposition is both silly and meaningless when A denotes a single 
entity in each use of A must be clear, I think, to anyone who has 
followed me in my argument. For the paradox of the alleged reflexive 
relation is especially glaring here: on the one hand, in order that there 
may be a relation, there must be two terms; yet the very meaning of 
identity, if it has any meaning, would seem to assert that there is 
only one! I submit that, to use a word hallowed by G. E. Moore, 
identity as a relation of a thing to itself is a frightful “howler”. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted that a relation called identity is in 
common use and that, as so used, it is not meaningless. But this rela- 
tion is not a so-called reflexive relation, not a relation of a thing to 
itself, but a relation between at least three things, which are irreducibly 
three. As actually used, the relation of identity is in fact a one-many 
relation. This can be proved by an analysis of the typical uses of the 
relation, as follows. 

(1) I may say, for example, that blue is the same as blau; that danger- 
ous has the same meaning as perilous; that pg. = ~(~p V ~@)Dfi 

Encyclopadie, Die Logik, $115. 
* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 5.5301. 
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or generally, that two words of one or of different languages, or two 
phrases or symbolic expressions, have a single meaning. Here there 
is no pretense of a relation of a thing to itself, since the relation holds 
obviously between two expressions and a meaning, and is therefore 
triadic. 

(2) I may say that the sun is (the same as) the center of the solar 
system or that the man with the blue tie is (the same as) my brother 
or that Scott was (the same as) the author of Waverley. In such cases 
the one-many relation is a relation between an object and two descrip- 
tions or between an object and a description and a name. It is inter- 
esting to notice that in all of these examples (and, as we shall see, in 
the examples to follow) the propositions can be expressed in such a way 
that the term identity disappears. Thus blue names the object named 
by blau, perilous means the quality meant by dangerous; pg means 
what is meant by the expression ~(~p VY ~q); the sun describes 
what is described by the center of the solar system; the man with the blue 
tie describes what is described by my brother; Scott names the man that 
is described as the author of Waverley. The general scheme for such 
propositions may be represented thus. 


site / description or expression 
\\description or expression 


This brings out very clearly the one-many character of the logical 
situation. 

(3) I may assert that the table I now see is the same table I saw 
yesterday or that it is the same table that you are seeing. Here I have 
a triadic relation between two appearances and the thing of which they 
are the appearances. And again I may eliminate the term identity 
thus: I see the table now seen by me yesterday, or I see the table seen 
by you. 

(4) I may assert, for example, that A and B are the same in color, or 
generally that two substantives are characterized by the same ad- 
jective. The triadic relation between the two substantives and the 
adjective is obvious; and again I may reéxpress the situation so as to 
eliminate identity: A is characterized by blue which characterizes B. 

(5) I may assert ‘ personal identity’, as when I say that the same man 
who committed the crime is punished for it, or that I hold the same 
opinion today regarding identity that I held yesterday. In this case 
the one-many relation is between the self or ego, on the one hand, and 
the crime and punishment or the two opinions, on the other; and, in 
general, personal identity is a one-many relation between the self and 
many events at many times. 
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As a result of this analysis I would propose that the so-called law of 
identity be re-named the principle of one-many relations. It affirms 
the possibility of such relations. 

To this reduction of identity to a one-many relation there is an ob- 
jection which readily suggests itself, namely, that the definition of a 
one-many relation itself presupposes identity. For one is the class of 
all unit classes, and a unit class is defined as follows in Principia 
Mathematica *52.16. ‘“‘a is a unit class if and only if it is not null and 
all its members are identical.” 


ael . = : x, yew. ey. X= y. 


And in the examples of the use of identity which we analysed the 
uniqueness of the term in the domain of the one-many relation is essen- 
tial. Thus, to cite two typical cases, ‘Scott was the author of Waver- 
ley’ implies, as Russell points out,’ that Waverley was written by one 
man. Or in such a proposition as ‘I am seeing the same table that 
you are seeing’, which was analysed as ‘I am seeing the table seen by 
you’, the uniqueness of the table, as expressed by the word ‘the’, is 
implied. The answer to this objection is that Wittgenstein has already 
shown how uniqueness can be defined, as follows: (Ax) . Fx : ~ (ax, y) 
. Fx. Fy.* Using this, the definition of a unit ciass would be, 


oel = : (Ax). xea: ~ (Ax, y) . x, yea . Df. 


The question arises whether if identity be disallowed difference must 
not also be disallowed. My answer would unhesitatingly be yes. 
For difference would be the negative of identity (see Principia Mathe- 
matica *50), and if identity does not exist it cannot have a negative; 
hence difference cannot exist. And, I would ask, if by difference be 
meant what has been called mere numerical difference, what possibly 
can it mean to say of two substantives that they are different? Does 
it mean one whit more to say they are different than to say they are 
two? Difference is plainly redundant. It might however be rejoined 
that twoness itself implies difference. In Principia Mathematica, 
*54.02, we have the definition 


2 = &{(ax, y).x y.a = (cx ~ cly)} Df. 


But in a good notation the member x * y would be unnecessary, since 

two symbols would never be used to indicate one individual. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, as in the case of identity, 

there are many apparent uses of the relation of difference which must 


? Principia Mathematica, 2d edition, p. 68. 
* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 5.5321. 
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be accounted for. These uses naturally run parallel with correspond- 
ing uses of the relation of identity. And it can be shown that, here as 
there, all the propositions in which the alleged relation occurs can be 
expressed without its use. It would be tedious to examine every case; 
so I will prove the point with reference to a few only. (1) Suppose 
that I say, as I often do, “This has a different meaning from that”. 
What I actually say is “this means something, and it is false that this 
means what is meant by that’’. (2) “I see a different thing from what 
you see"’ reduces to “I see something, and it is false that I see what is 
seen by you"’. (3) “This differs from that in color’’ means “‘ This has 
color, and it is false that this is characterized by the color that char- 
acterizes that"’. It is noticeable that the simple contradictory of our 
reduction of the corresponding assertion of identity will not do, for the 
reason that this simple contradictory does not imply in (1) that this 
has meaning, in (2) that I see something, in (3) that this has color. 
But such implications are entailed, I believe, in the assertions in ques- 
tion. For example, if I were to try to reduce “I see a different thing 
from what you see"’ to “It is false that I see what is seen by you"’, the 
latter expression would be true even if I saw nothing, while the original 
proposition, “I see a different thing from what you see’’, includes the 
assertion that I do see something. 

In concluding this discussion of identity and difference I wish to 
remark that the problem of the ‘identity of indiscernibles’ or of the 
existence of bare numerical difference can be expressed without using 
either identity or difference, as follows: Is it true that, given the 
existence of A and B, A may be characterized by every adjective that 
characterizes B? The definition of identity in Principia Mathematica 
*13.01, x = y. = .(¢) : g!x)gly, is, in effect, a denial that of two 
things, A and B, A can be characterized by all the adjectives that 
characterize B. I would remark that this definition may be so inter- 
preted as to eliminate the concept of identity and retain all the mean- 
ing that it may properly possess, as follows: “the symbol x means 
what is meant by the symbol y, provided that whatever is asserted of 
what x means is asserted of what y means."’ This is, I believe, the 
only interpretation of the definition that makes sense, and it is note- 
worthy that identity thus becomes a relation not between a term and 
itself, but between two expressions for a given term; that is to say, 
identity means here, as usually in mathematics, identification of two or 
more symbols. 

Certain interesting consequences follow from the foregoing argument. 
Wittgenstein * has already pointed out that logical propositions contain- 


* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 5.534. 
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ing the symbol identity, where identity is supposed to be a relation of a 
term to itself, are meaningless. He mentions a= a;a=b.b=¢ 
).@ —¢;(x).x% = x;(x).x =a. Butif not only identity but all so- 
called reflexive relations are nonsensical, the list of propositions that 
should be eliminated is much longer. It includes, for example, 
Whitehead and Russell’s primitive proposition p VY ~)p, p) pV ?P, 
and their immediate consequence p ) p. On the other hand, p VY ~#, 
which is supposed to be equivalent to p) p, has meaning. I would 
therefore suggest that p\V ~p be substituted for pV p) p as a 
primitive proposition. pp) p and pp = p must also be eliminated. 
On the other hand, numerical propositions such as I +1 = 2, 
I — I = 0, are unexceptionable, for, despite appearances, they do not 
really involve the relation of a term toitself, For example. 1 + 1 = 2 
means that if you take the logical sum of a class of elements of cardinal 
number one, together with a disjoint class of elements of cardinal 
number one, the resulting class has the cardinal number two, where 
obviously a relation between two classes, not a relation between a class 
and itself, is involved. 

It follows, moreover, that the concept of a quantity or a number as 
being equal to itself is an absurdity. The latter collapses with the col- 
lapse of the concept of the similarity of a class to itself. For a proof 
that a class is similar to itself depends upon showing that there is a 
one-one relation of each element in the class to itself, namely the rela- 
tion of identity; but if there is no such relation, the proof fails. 

Perhaps the most important consequence is the collapse of the sup- 
posed simplification of the axioms of logic effected first by H. M. 
Sheffer in “A Set of Five Independent Postulates for Boolean Algebras, 
with Application to Logical Constants", in TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL Society, Vol. XIV, (1913), no. 4, and later 
by G. P. Nicod, in “A Reduction in the Number of the Primitive 
Propositions of Logic”, in PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Society, Vol. XIV, Part I. This reduction depends, in the 
first place, upon the attempt to derive all the essential logical relations, 
negation, disjunction, implication, and conjunction, from a single one, 
incompatibility (rejection may be used as an alternative), symbolized 
by the stroke, and meaning, if p/g, that p and g are incompatible. 
Since it had already been shown that it was possible to reduce the 
other relations to negation and disjunction (the two used by Whitehead 
and Russell), it was necessary only to reduce these to the stroke- 

function, as follows. 
Negation: ~p = p/p 
Disjunction: p V g = (p/p)/(9/q) 
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But if there are no reflexive relations, the definition of the negation of 
pas p/p or of g as g/g becomes impossible, and the reduction collapses. 
And I submit that the notion that a proposition can be incompatible 
with itself, even when the proposition is false, is astounding. Hence 
there is no reduction in the number of primitive ideas and in conse- 
quence no reduction possible in the list of primitive propositions. 

Making use of the stroke-function and the supposed reduction of 
negation to p/p, Nicod offered a single logical principle to replace 
Russell's five: 


b/(q/r) t/(t/t) ./ s/a/ (b/s)/(b/s) = P/x/Q. 


But, since members 7 and Q contain expressions for negation in terms 
of the incompatibility of terms with themselves, they are illegitimate 
and the reduction fails. 

A final interesting result is the disallowance of an argument used by 
McTaggart in The Nature of Existence, Vol. I, p. 96, to prove that two 
substances cannot have all their attributes in common. “For’’, he 
writes, ‘if A and B are diverse substances, then A is identical with A 
and diverse from B, while B is neither identical with A nor diverse 
from itself’. A similar argument is used by G. E. Moore in “The 
Conception of Intrinsic Value’’, Philosophical Studies, p. 262, and 
recently by C. H. Langford in his paper ‘‘ Otherness and, Dissimilarity”, 
Minp, Vol. XXXIX, no. 156, passim. 

The underlying idea of this paper, that reflexive relations are mean- 
ingless, I owe to discussions with Professor Howard Roelofs when he 
was a member of my seminar in Logic many years ago; but the details 
of the argument are, I believe, my own, and I do not know how he 


would stand towards them. 


DeWitt H. PARKER 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRITICAL EDITION 
OF HEGEL’S WORKS 


TUDENTS of philosophy are at last to have at their disposal a 

scholarly, reliable and final edition of the works of Hegel. For 
a hundred years we have accepted a collected edition of his writings 
which was produced by his pupils mainly from notes of lectures, except 
in the case of those works published by Hegel in his lifetime. A 
revision of this edition with a critical examination of the various vol- 
umes in the light of new material which careful literary research has 
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provided, has long been overdue; and was an obligation placed upon 
German scholarship, which had the material and the resources at hand. 

This could only have been undertaken by one who had the necessary 
enthusiasm, unusual philosophical ability, and the still more rare sym- 
pathetic insight into the type of thought characteristic of Hegel’s sys- 
tem. Such an editor was found by good fortune in Dr. Georg Lasson, 
pastor of St. Bartholomaus Church in Berlin, the son of the late Pro- 
fessor Adolf Lasson of the University of that city. No praise is too 
high for the labor, conscientiousness and learning with which he has 
carried out his self-imposed task. German scholarship is to be con- 
gratulated on his achievement, and no less on the enterprise of the 
publishing firm of Felix Meiner in Leipzig, which has undertaken to 
produce this new edition in twenty-six volumes of convenient size and 
clear type. It is not too much to say that those translations of Hegel's 
several works into English, which have been made solely from the 
German text of the earlier collected edition above mentioned, can no 
longer be safely relied upon to convey Hegel’s thought, so much has the 
text been revised in this new edition in all the works so far published 
—a revision involving in some cases an alteration not of words only 
but of whole paragraphs. 

This thoroughgoing recension has been made possible by comparing 
editions of different dates and by the discovery and use of hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts of Hegel’s lectures to be found in various 
libraries in Germany, more particularly in Berlin. These manuscripts 
have proved of value not only for increasing and recasting our know- 
ledge of Hegel’s thought, but also for throwing light on the develop- 
ment of his philosophy. 

The latest volumes of the new edition recently published—Band XIX 
Hegel's Realphilosophie I (1932), Band XX Hegel’s Realphilosophie II 
(1931), and Band Xa Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die Zsthetik (1931) * 
illustrate both these points. 

The volumes on the Realphilosophie have been edited by Dr. Johannes 
Hoffmeister of Kiel in codperation with the general editor Dr. Lasson. 
The choice of a specially qualified editor to take charge of this ex- 
tremely difficult portion of Hegel’s philosophy was as wise as it has 
been fortunate. The volumes constitute the early forms of Hegel’s 
“ Naturphilosophie ” and “ Philosophie des Geistes”, which constitute 
the second and third parts of what we know as the Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. Volume one contains the lectures on the 

1 The remaining volumes of the Zsthetik have not yet appeared. This work 
forms Band X and XI of the complete edition. Band X will appear in two 
parts. 
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philosophy of nature and the philosophy of mind given in Jena in 
1803-4.2, Volume two contains the lectures on the same subjects given 
in Jena in 1805-6. 

For the development of Hegel’s views regarding the philosophy of 
nature and the philosophy of mind the volumes are obviously of the 
first importance. But they are also of interest from the point of view 
of the development of his system as a whole. It has been stated and 
perhaps generally held that, since the Phenomenology (1807) appeared 
before the publication of the Encyclopedia (1817), Hegel changed his 
conception of the scope and content of his system of philosophy in the 
interval, and did not have in mind an “ Encyclopedia of the philosophi- 
cal sciences” at the time the Phenomenology was written. It now 
appears plainly from these volumes on “ Realphilosophie” that he had, 
in fact, covered in his lectures the whole field of the Encyclopedia be- 
fore the Phenomenology was composed. Hegel’s biographer Rosen- 
kranz had stated (p. 161) that Hegel lectured in Jena on these sub- 
jects, and intended to produce a book on the substance of his lectures. 
But the book was never published. We now have before us for the 
first time the lectures he then gave. It is thus evident that the 
Phenomenology can no longer be regarded as a side track in Hegel’s 
philosophy. It was on the direct route of his mental evolution, and 
has to be interpreted in this sense. 

Hegel called the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of mind 
“Realphilosophie” in contradistinction to “Logik” or “ Erkenntis- 
theorie ” and “ Metaphysic ”, on which he had also given lectures in the 
same period. The term “ Realphilosophie” was dropped later on 
when he published the Encyclopedia, a point not without significance 
for the course of his development. But on this we need not comment 
here. In his thought, in his grasp of the subjects with which he is 
dealing, in the concepts he uses, in the schematic arrangement of his 
concepts, in his logical procedure, and no less in the phrasing of his 
views, the changes which are revealed by a comparison of the lectures 
of 1803-4 with those of 1805-6, and of both with the Encyclopedia of 
1817, are remarkable. They indicate unmistakably the struggle of 
his mind in dealing with this extraordinarily difficult part of his philo- 
sophy. The difficulty was due not only to the character of the subject- 
matter, but to the obstacles presented in finding a language to express 
clearly his thoughts. Everyone has acknowledged the obscurity of the 

2 At the end of this volume the editor gives also what he calls a short sum- 
mary or fragments of “ Realphilosophie ” belonging to the Jena period (1804-5). 

8 Hegel’s lectures at Jena on those topics have been edited by Dr. Lasson in 
Band XVIII of this new edition. 
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Philosophy of Nature; few have professed to understand it from his 
point of view; and still fewer have been found willing to accept his 
interpretation of nature. We realize by comparing these successive 
statements of his doctrine that the difficulty of his readers is as nothing 
to the difficulty Hegel encountered in formulating his own system, 
The editor of these volumes has had an unusually perplexing task in 
ascertaining his meaning and even his language. 

We cannot enter into details, but must refer the reader to the vol- 
umes. It may, however, be noted that in the lectures of 1803-4 Hegel 
presented a fuller statement of the Philosophy of Nature than of the 
Philosophy of Mind. He had obviously given more thought to the 
former than to the latter at that time. He divides the Philosophy of 
Nature in 1803-4 into Mechanics, Chemistry, Physics, and Organics 
(das Organische). In 1805-6 the subject is under the same general 
headings but with a greater number of subdivisions. In the Encyclo- 
pedia the division of the subject is threefold—Mechanics, Physics and 
Organics (die Organik). Chemistry is a subordinate subsection of 
Physics. The number of subdivisions of the subject is enlarged out 
of all comparison with that found in the 1805-6 lectures. 

The Philosophy of Mind in 1803-4 is slightly treated. He confines 
attention to “consciousness”, “meaning and language”, “ produc- 
tivity ”, “ property and the family ”, and “ Volksgeist”. In 1805-6 the 
philosophy of Mind is enlarged, and is divided into “ subjective mind”, 
“realized mind” (wirklicher Geist)—corresponding to part of what 
is called later “ objective mind ”—‘“ Constitution” or the philosophy of 
the state. 

Readers acquainted with the Philosophy of Mind in his later system 
will recognize the marked difference both in content, range, and power 
of analysis, between his final system and his earlier statements on this 
subject. 

Valuable and interesting as these volumes are for tracing the suc- 
cessive stages of Hegel’s views, the editor has placed all Hegel’s stu- 
dents under grateful obligation to him for the admirable introduction 
prefixed to Volume I. He entitles this “ Goethe and German Idealism, 
an introduction to Hegel’s ‘ Realphilosophie’”. It is a masterly his- 
torical and critical statement of the influences which determined the 
purpose and point of view of Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Mind. The introduction runs to 132 pages and has been 
published separately. This discloses, I think for the first time, the 
contemporary frame of mind which gave rise to Hegel’s philosophy 
of nature and made it possible. And he has succeeded in rendering 
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the point of view of the philosophy of nature intelligible. To most 
students of Hegel this has hitherto been the initial difficulty. Hegel’s 
interpretation of nature has always seemed remote both from the work 
of the sciences of nature as usually carried on, and from the everyday 
view of the realm of nature. Dr. Hoffmeister’s survey puts the sub- 
ject in its historical setting. He explains the mental outlook upon 
nature held by Hegel’s great contemporaries, Herder, Goethe, Schel- 
ling, Kant; reveals his indebtedness to them, and in a manner justifies 
the approach to the interpretation of nature which Hegel adopted. It 
would have been an advantage had he said more of current scientific 
ideas held by different scientists of the day. But Dr. Hoffmeister 
enables us to realize the background of Hegel’s thought, and to see 
what he was aiming at in constructing a philosophy of nature. This 
is clearly essential to an understanding of Hegel’s achievement; with- 
out it no one can fairly claim the right to criticize. 

Stated shortly Hegel endeavors in his philosophy of nature to articu- 
late in a methodical, logical or conceptual scheme the whole content 
of nature as formulated by the separate natural sciences. He seeks 
to do this in the light of the fundamental principle of idealism which 
he took seriously and which was implied and expressed in different 
ways by his chief contemporaries. This principle is the essential one- 
ness of nature and spirit, a principle which dates back to the Renais- 
sance, and was held in one form or another by Nicolaus of Cusa, 
Kepler, and Jakob Boehme. It rests on two assumptions or axioms— 
that like is only known by like, and that knowledge is creation 
(Erschaffen). Unless nature is the expression of spirit, spirit can 
never know it, and it remains for ever unknown and unknowable—a 
position which is not only paradoxical in the face of the achievements 
of natural science, but is contradicted by everyday practical experience. 
But if nature is essentially akin to spirit, the knowledge of nature may 
be indifferently described as the self-manifestation of nature to mind, 
the expression of nature in selfconscious form, or the discovery and 
reproduction by mind of the life of nature. In knowledge, therefore, 
nature discloses its ‘self’, and mind (or self), in realizing what 
‘nature’ is, finds itself also. Alienation between mind and nature 
disappears; in place of this we have transparent union, mutual recog- 
nition and mutual implication. 

Such, too, was the view of Goethe, whose sanity of outlook exercised 
a dominating influence on Hegel’s thought. Hegel sought to put in 
conceptual form what Goethe realized as a poetic experience. The 
unity of mind and nature is the beginning and the end of his argu- 
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ment. The conventional criticism, which has been repeated far too 
often, even by intelligent students of Hegel, that he endeavored to 
‘derive existence from thought’ and educe nature out of logical con- 
cepts, is irrelevant and rests on a misunderstanding of his main prin- 
ciple. We may criticize his idealistic view of nature, or we may 
criticize the way in which he seeks to interpret nature in the interests 
of idealism; but any other line of criticism is beside the point. 

Whether we accept or reject his logical reconstruction of nature, it 
must be admitted that Hegel’s philosophy of nature is a necessary 
result of the idealistic conception of the world. That he made a titanic 
struggle to reduce the obstructive facts of nature to terms which would 
fit into a scheme of thought is evident from these volumes. The sur- 
prise is not that he failed to convince other people, but that he suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself, and that much of what he said is still 
suggestive at the present day. 

A word may be added regarding the first volume of the 4sthetik, 
which has been published. It is edited by Dr. Lasson, who makes use 
of various sources in compiling this edition. Hegel lectured on 
i sthetik when he was at Heidelberg in 1817 and again in 1818; and 
while at Berlin he lectured on the subject four times. Several of the 
manuscripts of his lectures have been found and have been brought 
into requisition by Dr. Lasson. The sources out of which he has 
formed his edition are the lectures of 1823, those of 1826, and the 
edition which Hegel’s pupil Hotho produced in 1835 from a manu- 
script of Hegel’s lectures. The references to these various sources 
and the corresponding sections of his own edition are carefully set out 
by Dr. Lasson in parallel columns at the beginning of his edition. 
The result is that we may now be said to have a complete statement of 
Hegel’s views on A¢sthetik. The edition of Dr. Lasson is in large 
measure different from that hitherto known to Hegel’s readers (the 
edition of Hotho). Passages hitherto unpublished are inserted and 
passages in Hotho’s edition are replaced in the context of the work. 

For Dr. Lasson’s labors all students of Hegel will be grateful, and 
we shall await with interest the completion of this edition of the 
ZEsthetik.* 


J. B. 
Tue University or LEEeDs 


4 Since the foregoing was written for the Review Georg Lasson has died. 
His death is a great loss to German Scholarship. As an editor of Hegel he had 
unrivalled ability and knowledge, and is probably irreplaceable. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the task he undertook may be completed in due course. 
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The Nature of Physical Theory. A Study in Theory of Knowledge. 
By Victor F. Lenzen. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1931. 
Pp. xii, 302. 

This is a work on the theories of physics in which the philosophical 
emphasis is upon epistemological matters. It is clear and clean-cut 
throughout and combines logical analysis with systematic exposition 
and mathematical formulation. 

The first chapter deals with the criteria of physical reality and the 
réle of the a@ priori in physics, and is followed by the four main sec- 
tions of the book. The first section takes one from fundamental con- 
cepts and methods through an interesting chapter on geometry to 
accounts of kinematics, dynamics, electrodynamics, and classical thermo- 
dynamics. The second and third sections outline the mechanical, 
electromagnetic, geometric, and symbolic interpretations of nature in 
conjunction with an exposition of statistical thermodynamics and 
relativity and quantum physics. The fourth section treats of substance 
and causality, identifying the former with the quest for invariants, 
and distinguishing for the latter between the primitive and functional 
conceptions, in both of which a meaning for temporal sequence is 
found. 

The main purpose of Mr. Lenzen “ is to build the systems of physical 
theory, classical as well as contemporary, with a subjectivistic criterion 
of reality” (p. 10). His own doctrine, “the theory of aspects”, is 
summarized as follows: “ Our experience of the physical order begins 
with the experience of particular aspects of reality. This is accom- 
panied by the observation of relations between aspects. . . . Quantita- 
tive physics begins when we correlate some qualities or relations with 
numbers; . . . One then seeks functional relations between variable 
numbers; these functional relations are constructed into a deductive 
system by the methods of pure mathematics” (pp. 39-40). 

This theory is justified largely by epistemological considerations. It 
appears in the earlier chapters before the theories of physics are con- 
sidered. To be sure, Mr. Lenzen regards the remainder of his book 
as a justification of this initial position. Yet after reading the physics 
it is with contrast rather than confirmation that one is most impressed. 
The conclusion is difficult to escape that he would have come out with a 
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different theory had he not prescribed it largely on epistemological 
grounds at the outset. 

He admits that physicists regard atoms, molecules, and electrons as 
existent, and that a realistic metaphysical interpretation is possible and 
existed historically. Nevertheless, the contention is that only his 
“theory of aspects” is necessary for physics. 

A crucial point appears in his definition of a physical body as “a 
class of aspects which are or can be given to some mind”. Is this 
definition adequate? One of the essential attributes of a physical object 
is that, on certain occasions at least, it moves. This is difficult to 
understand if the above definition is true, for a class of “ aspects ” can- 
not move under any circumstance; it merely is. Moreover, it is difficult 
to understand how a consistently developed “theory of aspects” can 
ever lead one beyond either phenomenal relativity or Aristotle’s doctrine 
of opposites. Certainly as an experienced “aspect” a wet is as ele- 
mental as a dry, a cold as a hot, an up as a down. Does not the very 
existence of modern physics depend on the rejection of the doctrine of 
the primacy of “ aspects” for a more primarily physical and metaphysi- 
cal theory from which the opposition and relativity and coming and 
going of “aspects” follow as deductive consequences? In short, is not 
the very existence of modern physics a story of the transition from the 
primacy of the immediate at the beginning of its investigations to at 
least the partial primacy of the metaphysical at and during their cul- 
mination ? 

This distinction between what is the case before and after physics 
obtains its theories is important. Professor Lenzen’s emphasis on the 
primacy of the immediately given is quite correct for the pre-theory 
stage of physics. But this is equally true of empirical metaphysics. 
Obviously before passing to theory we have only what we have. In 
this respect the metaphysician whose approach is empirical is quite in 
agreement with the positivist. But the point at issue is what physics 
entails when it is achieving or has achieved its theories. Is it not 
evident that no prior epistemological analysis of what a physical object 
or anything else is can answer this question? For the answer depends 
upon what turns out to be the case afterward when the physicist carries 
through his investigations. 

At this point the organic principle, the quest for unity and con- 
sistency, becomes more important even than Professor Lenzen has 
indicated. For the question concerning the necessity of the metaphysi- 
cal in physics turns around what happens to be empirically necessary in 
order to gain order and consistency, and to provide clues for further 
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investigation. Were nature such that no confusions or contradictions 
appeared as investigation proceeded and observations of it were stated 
carefully, nothing but the phenomenal world of immediate experience 
would be justified in science. But such does not happen to be the 
character of our universe. Contradictions and confusions appear im- 
mediately. Thus physics finds itself forced continually to choose be- 
tween the rejection of achievable order and unity and consistency in 
its principles or the introduction of metaphysical factors such as elec- 
trons and neutrons known by reason, and tested (often only very much 
later) in terms of immediate factors but always involving more than 
them. Always science has insisted on consistency where possible and 
chosen the latter alternative. 

This explains why the pure physics of Mr. Lenzen’s book contrasts 
with, as much as it confirms, his original epistemological thesis, and 
why more weight must be given to the contention of such physicists as 
Planck, Einstein, Weyl, and Sommerfeld, that physics involves the 
entities known by reason of the metaphysical school, as well as the 
phenomenal factors of the positivistic school, and the mathematical 
and “ fluid a priori” elements of the axiomatic school. The suggestion 
which Mr. Lenzen makes on page 7 of his book, to the effect that the 
metaphysical phase is an unnecessary accompaniment resulting from an 
uncritical acceptance of a realistic epistemology, overlooks the extent 
to which the complexity and diversity of natural phenomena make the 
introduction of a metaphysical element an essential part of the pro- 
cedure and doctrine of physics itself, dictated to be sure by immediately 
given factors and always subject to revision in the light of them, but 
never completely exhausting its meaning in terms of them. A clear 
statement of the latter position will be found in Professor Max Planck’s 
book, The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics (New York, 1931). 
A summation from many fields of science of the specific empirical con- 
siderations which justify it appears in Professor Bernard Bavink’s 
excellent book, Ergebnisse und Probleme der Naturwissenschaften 
(Leipzig, 1930). 

These comments should be taken merely as designations of the respect 
in which Mr. Lenzen’s doctrine needs to be supplemented. There is no 
doubt that many concepts in science which have been given metaphysi- 
cal significance are essentially as devoid of it as his theory indicates. 
In fact, it must be added that some concepts such as space-time are 
more devoid of it than even his treatment suggests. 

This suggests the interesting contention that the metaphysical is re- 
duced to a minimum in science only by a metaphysical analysis. Episte- 
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mological philosophers are too much inclined, within physics itself, to 
take any concept at its face value, thereby unconsciously reifying it, 
since their own philosophical conceptions are determined only by episte- 
mological, or, in other words, extra-physical, considerations. Professor 
Lenzen’s treatment of space-time (p. 230) suggests this. It is illus- 
trated again in his acceptance of the statement that matter is “ swal- 
lowed up by space”. It is not clear how this is to be reconciled with 
his earlier definition of the metrical properties of space in terms of 
physical measuring rods. Only an analysis directed at the metaphysi- 
cal issue concerning the relation of matter and form faces such ques- 
tions. 

The fact remains, however, that he has given a clear, systematic 
analysis of physical theory, and presented an important and reasonable, 
if not conclusively demonstrated, interpretation of the minimum philo- 
sophical assumptions which it entails. There can be no doubt that he 
has executed his task with precision and clarity, and that his theory of 
aspects merits serious consideration than this brief review provides. 

F. S. C. NortHrop 


Yate University 


Science and First Principles. By F. S. C. Nortnrop. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xiv, 299. 


Science and First Principles is a discussion of the philosophical im- 
plications of contemporary science. In the opening chapter the author 
describes the origin of the physical, mathematical, and functional 
theories of nature during the Greek period, and then traces the history 
of these points of view down to the present time. The reviewer found 
this chapter suggestive, but dissents from the statement, “ The coming 
of science was heralded, some twenty-seven centuries ago, by a Greek 
named Thales, when he said, ‘ All things are full of Gods’” (p. 3). 
The succeeding chapters deal with the theory of relativity, with quan- 
tum and wave mechanics, and thermodynamics, with the living organ- 
ism, with man, with the foundations of experience and knowledge. In 
scope of subject-matter, boldness of speculation, and general method, 
the book resembles a post-Kantian Natur philosophie. 

The fundamental idea is that the universe is enclosed in a spherical 
macroscopic atom. The author believes that by this concept he recon- 
ciles Whitehead’s demand for a uniform space-time with the general 
theory of relativity, that he explains quantum phenomena, that he 
harmonizes the occurrence of organization and irreversibility in the 
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physical world, that he resolves the conflict between mechanism and 
teleology in biology. 

The reviewer is not competent to express a judgment about the value 
of the author’s biological theories; the physical theories are formulated 
only in qualitative terms, so that there is nothing in the book with 
which a mathematical physicist could start. 

The macroscopic-atomic theory appears to have been designed pri- 
marily in order to meet Whitehead’s demand for metrical uniformity as 
a basis for physical measurement. However, the reviewer rejects 
Whitehead’s contention that the variable space-time of the general 
theory of relativity does not afford an adequate basis for measurement. 
In the general theory the fundamental metrical quantity is the invariant 
interval ds between two points in space-time. Now a fundamental 
assumption of the general theory is that the special theory holds in an 
infinitesimal space-time region. Thus. given a standard rod and a 
standard clock, one can choose in every infinitesimal space-time region a 
frame in which the special theory holds, and thus one can construct the 
standard interval ds from ds* dx? + dy? +- dz* — c? in which the 
distances and time are measured with the standard rod and clock. 
Given the ds at every point of space-time one is able to carry out any 
measurement. For this reason the reviewer ‘does not think that the 
general theory of relativity must be replaced by Whitehead’s theory 
or be supplemented by the macroscopic-atomic theory. 

The author claims that, “since the macroscopic-atomic theory was 
discovered and formulated independently of and previous to Einstein’s 
latest achievement, it may be maintained that his unitary field theory 
constitutes additional evidence for its validity” (p. 122). The new 
Einstein field theory assumes a continuum of zero curvature and to 
that extent agrees with the macroscopic-atomic theory. However, the 
new continuum has what Cartan has named torsion, and it appears to 
the reviewer that if one accepted Whitehead’s criticism the continuum 
with zero curvature and variable torsion would be as unacceptable as 
the continuum with zero torsion and variable curvature of the general 
theory. 

The author’s exposition of contemporary physics is not trustworthy. 
Thus he confuses the equations of motion of a particle in a gravita- 
tional field with the equations of the field (pp. 86-98). Again, it is 
not a correct deduction from the principle of indeterminacy to say, 
“thus the more accurately one tries to observe, the more inaccurate are 
the results of one’s observations” (p. 134). 

The most interesting chapter of the book is the final one in which 
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it is revealed that the macroscopic atom is God, or rather, one of two 
Gods. To quote: “Considered in its full psychical and transcendental 
sense, the macroscopic atom is a majestic being. Like us it has the 
thrill of experience for it is conscious of the physical and formal 
character of its own nature. And what a touch of the zxsthetic and the 
calm there is to its finished perfect eternal form. Indeed, there is an 
aspect of self-sufficiency, finality, clarity, and beauty about that geo- 
metrical form which we know as the sphere” (p. 280). Again, 
“ Moreover, since the spherical form of the macroscopic atom is per- 
fect, and this perfect form constitutes the content of its consciousness, 
it follows that this atom is the most perfectiy and unequivocally clear- 
headed of all real objects” (p. 275). 

The book is evidence that in this critical and scientific age the im- 
pulse to old-fashioned metaphysical speculation still flourishes. 

V. F. Lenzen 


Tue UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA 


Aristotle’s Physics. Translated into English by R. P. Harpre and 
R. K. Gaye. (Part of Vol. II of the Oxford translation) Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1930. Unpaged. 


In 1812 Thomas Taylor the Platonist produced The Works of Aris- 
totle translated into English, in nine volumes according to the British 
Museum and in ten according to the Newberry Library. This achieve- 
ment, of which I have not seen a copy, presumably included the 
Physics; but unless it was better than the same author’s separate trans- 
lation of the Metaphysics it might as well not have been published. 

The English-speaking races apparently produced no other transla- 
tion of the Physics until 1930. Now we have the first four books in 
the Loeb series, and the whole in the Oxford translation. We still 
have no commentary, but the Oxford editor is making one that is sure 
to be as good as his admirable commentary on the Metaphysics. 

The style of Mr. Hardie, who made the first four books, is spare, 
unpretentious, and clear. It seems to reproduce Aristotle’s own man- 
ner with unusual success, and yet is not laconic in a degree foreign 
to English. Od ydp ixavdv 76 obrws elrévra becomes “It 
is not enough just to make this statement and then decamp”, which 
seems delightful (205b9). 

Mr. Gaye writes in a flowing manner that is less Aristotelian and 
more usual in erudite English, He expands more than Mr. Hardie; 
becomes “ The ‘primary when’ in which that which has changed ef- 
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fected the completion of its change must be indivisible” (235b32). 
Occasionally he appears to overreach himself; the word “case” is 
used to excess (the universe is a case in 267b8), and there is a tendency 
to write “it is A that does B” instead of “A does B”. “ This it is 
that is the cause of the fact that” is a hideous periphrasis for “ this is 
why” (25944). Both translators have frequent notes to make Aris- 
totle’s meaning clearer than they otherwise could without turning 
translation into paraphrase. 

Errors are very hard to find. Perhaps “a real thing” is scarcely 
an adequate rendering for (219b30). Perhaps ob yap rapa 
ta pépn Td Sdov is “the whole does not exist apart from the parts” 
rather than “there is no whole over and above the parts” (210a17). 
Surely in 216a24 Aristotle makes the upholders of the void say that it 
must exist if there is to be motion in respect of place, not that it “can- 
not” exist. In the next sentence “place is a separate cavity” is a 
difficult phrase ; the Greek seems to mean simply “ place is a separately 
existing thing ”. 


” 


RicHarp Rospinson 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


The Mystic Will. Based on a Study of the Philosophy of Jacob 
Boehme. By Howarp H. Brinton, with an introduction by Rurus 
M. Jones. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 269. 


The figure of Jacob Boehme has always held an especial fascination 
for students of mysticism. His unusualness lies in his ability to link 
introspection with an observant and experimental attitude toward the 
external world. The fact that the only science which he could study 
was the pseudo-science of alchemy interferes with the reliability of his 
judgments, but it does not detract from the reader’s interest in the effort 
he makes to harmonize the results of internal and external perception. 
While pointing to the universality of the problem with which Boehme 
struggles, Professor Brinton suggests that we should not too abruptly 
dismiss as unimportant the period in which alchemy flourished. Fol- 
lowing the Platonic view of a cosmos unified by the intellect and pre- 
ceding the Newtonian view of a world with a common substratum of 
matter, it contained elements found in each. Taking “life” as its 
unifying principle and interpreting the world as an organism, it dealt 
with conceptions which may turn out to be useful even today. 

Boehme is interesting not only in himself but because of his great 
influence on subsequent thought. The writers who followed him seem 
not to have been daunted by the obscurity of his style. In him, Hegel 
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has remarked, “ philosophy first appeared in Germany with a character 
peculiar to itself”. Schelling’s obligation to him is well known, and 
references to his work abound in the writings of the other Roman- 
ticists. Coleridge pays tribute to his genius, while Schopenhauer and 
von Hartmann show how great was the indebtedness to him of the 
entire revolt against rationalism. Together with Swedenborg he forms 
one of the more important sources on which Blake drew for his ideas, 
His influence on sects is seen in the growth of the German Pietists and 
the Quakers. 

Professor Brinton describes Boehme’s philosophy in terms of a con- 
flict of wills: the ingoing will which seeks the divine in the depths of 
the human and the outgoing will which strives for control of nature. 
These two wills in man reflect two tendencies in the universe which 
may be described as emanation and evolution, apprehended, respectively, 
by Verstand and Vernunft. It must be admitted that the development 
of Boehme’s argument bears witness all too frequently to the essential 
ineffability of the mystic’s vision. “ Reader”, he says in one place, 
“T had need have an angelical tongue . . . and thou an angelical mind 
and then we should well understand one another.” Although he may 
feel that his lack in this particular prevents complete agreement, the 
reader will not find that his interest is diminished in the stubborn and 
subtle attempt of this early seventeenth-century thinker to solve the 
most enduring and most elusive of all problems. Professor Brinton 
makes Boehme human and, at least part of the time, intelligible. His 
observations on the nature of mysticism in general also are instructive. 

J. S. Brxier 
Smitn COLLEGE 


Le mensonge et le caractére. Par René Le Senne. Paris, F. Alcan, 


1930. Pp. iv, 348. 
Le devoir. Par René Le Senne. Paris, F. Alcan, 1930. Pp. vi, 604. 


These two books present a statistical and analytical study of lying 
and a metaphysical theory of duty. The first attempts to formulate 
a theory of impromptu lying in terms of types of character. The 
author assumes the correctness of the work by G. Heymans and E. 
Wiersma, in which the characters of human beings are divided into 
eight main types. Then statistical studies are quoted to show that im- 
promptu lying is most frequent among the “ nervous” persons and least 
frequent among the “phlegmatic” persons. On the basis of an 
analysis of each type of character into the proportions of emotionality, 
activity, and conscious as opposed to subconscious motivation, the 
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author attempts to formulate a numerical law of veracity (p. 32). 
Ultimately we learn that Kant had a coefficient of veracity of 94.75 
per cent (p. 307). It is not clear how serious the author is about some 
of these figures. The final theory is that impromptu lying results from 
a strong inclination, reénforced by high general emotionality, which is 
not compensated by other factors because of the narrowness of the field 
of consciousness and the absence of subconscious influences (p. 83). 
The author’s figures are very striking in many cases and his analysis 
is suggestive. But the entire study is based on a rather uncritical 
acceptance of the theory of characters held by Heymans and Wiersma. 
Since these studies in character have not been generally accepted as 
scientifically adequate, the entire foundation seems to be very weak. 
The book on duty is a work of more than six hundred pages. Its 
main purpose seems to be to show the function of conflict in morality 
and ethical theory and to give an idealistic basis for a conflict-theory 
of ethics. The author starts in a puzzling fashion with a critique of 
Spinoza, Kant, Hamelin, and Bergson. With the contradictions drawn 
from these writers he concludes that methodological doubt is the moral 
consciousness. To be conscious is to feel oneself double while de- 
manding to be one (p. 24); the sense of the real is the experience of 
conflict (p. 27). Various types of conflict are then analysed (pp. 
25-68). These conflicts are not abstract logical contradictions but 
concrete incompatibilities, born to be suppressed. For ontological 
philosophies there can be no contradictions but for idealism and for 
consciousness contradictions are real in us (p. 72). The function of 
) contradiction in scientific thought is illustrated by an extended account 
of the discovery of argon (pp. 72-103). Conflicts of duties are the 
sources of ethical research (p. 369). Morality is not a matter of dis- 
covery but of invention and creation (p. 467). Along with the 
idealistic foundations of ethics the author gives many interesting 
analyses of the inventive and creative aspects of ethical investigations. 


Chapter VIII may be mentioned as an excellent account of the problem = = 
of moral education as a method of “ stimulating inventors” in ethical ~~ Sa 
thought. 

The present reviewer is not very well qualified to give a sympathetic a. 
judgment on the metaphysical foundations of the book. Many of the ¥ : 
basic theories are treated more adequately in English and American ae 


idealistic writers. The book is unreasonably long for its substance but 
there are many penetrating analyses to reward those who wish to labor 


through it. 
A. P. BroGan 
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Fundamentals of Philosophy. By Watter S. GAMERTSFELDER and 
D. LutHer Evans. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pop. ix, 


760. 


“The present work”, say its authors, “attempts to provide text- 
book material for a thoroughgoing introductory course in philosophy.” 
This the book does with a lavishness that is almost overwhelming, not 
to say confusing to the beginner, in spite of an appended outline which 
the authors save him the trouble of making for himself. Everything 
the young sophomore ought to know about philosophy is here ; whether 
it will lead him to do any philosophizing is another matter. All the 
-isms, the recognized problems, arguments, and most of the philo- 
sophers, ancient and modern, are mentioned at the very least. There 
is even a brave parade of skepticism and those subversive doctrines 
with which the authors do not agree. Although they declare that 
nearly all their material has been revised after testing in the classroom, 
it is a little hard to believe that any of it has actually been omitted. 
The finished volume, at any rate, is unlikely to be surpassed for sheer 
comprehensiveness in a long time to come. One can only recall two 
comments by wise Englishmen concerning the bulkiness of American 
college textbooks: one to the effect that none of them ever “seem to 
have had the fat fried out of them”; and the other that when one 
has read them through, one seldom has energy enough left to form an 
opinion of one’s own. 

Although the authors declare that “we are not arguing that any- 
thing in particular shall be believed in religion, morals, politics, or 
social matters”, they speak freely (p. 707) of “the conception of God 
which is implied in the world-view and life-view of this entire study”, 
which turns out to be (p. 719) that of “the pervasive principle and 
power of law, life and love”, who, “in his relations, both with man 
and with reality as a whole . . . may truly be called the Father-God”. 
They allege (pp. 573-4) that “no philosophy has been presented which 
has depicted the universal purpose in more sublime perspective than 
the historic theory which has affirmed the world to be the creation 
of a loving, sacrificing Father-God”. The book, in other words, in 
spite of its “both sides” character, is perfectly “safe” for use in 
Protestant denominational colleges. There is no reason, of course, 
why ordained Christian ministers who happen also to be professors of 
philosophy, as well as Jesuit educators and Jewish rabbis, should not 
write introductions to the subject. But sermonizing ought to be recog- 
nized as such wherever it occurs and classified accordingly. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed examination of the book’s innumer- 
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able subdivisions. In general, its most serious weakness is its very 
appearance of organized comprehensiveness, which may easily give 
the student the impression of having covered the ground thoroughly, 
when, as in the case of modern physics and biology, its conclusions are 
grotesquely superficial. There hangs over all the discussions an eager- 
ness to consider and to dismiss undesired doctrines as erroneous, and 
to hasten on to the proper conclusions, with such prodding as (p. 484), 
“We have surveyed the entire field of ontological thought. What 
should our reaction be?” The style of the transitions, consisting of 
such ejaculations as “ Just a few remarks in conclusion”, smacks of the 
pulpit rather than of the seminar. A serious typographical dislocation 
of sentences makes lines 3 and 4 on page 251 read: “If you substitute 
the term pure consciousness for the word dice”, which was hardly in- 
tended. There is a bibliography at the end of each chapter and an 
index. 
Haroip A. LARRABEE 
Union COLLEGE 


Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern Sociology. By W. C. 
LEHMANN. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, Number 328. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 268. 


This book is the latest in the series of studies in the history of so- 
ciological theory which have emanated from students of Professor 
A. A. Tenney at Columbia University. Like the others which have 
gone before it, the present volume bears the marks of thorough scholar- 
ship and careful editing. While it is concerned with a very limited 
field of interest, within that field the contribution is a very definite and 
permanent one. 

Adam Ferguson was an eighteenth-century scholar, an associate of 
Adam Smith and Hume, who held the chair of Pneumatics and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. His chief work, An 
Essay in the History of Civil Society, appeared in 1767 and was fol- 
lowed by his Principles of Moral and Political Science. The former 
work ran into eight editions in English, besides translations into 
German and French, but in spite of his popularity with his contem- 
poraries, Ferguson’s name, except among a few continental sociologists, 
has sunk into obscurity. Dunning accords his writings some consid- 
eration in his History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer 
(pp. 65 ff.), and as a philosopher of history he is mentioned by Teggert 
and Leslie Stephen. But only Harry Elmer Barnes among American 
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sociologists has recognized his significance for that discipline (Am. J, 
Sociology, September, 1917). In the four standard works on the his- 
tory of sociological theory Ferguson’s name is not even mentioned. 

It is to what he regards as his proper place as a sociologist that Pro- 
fessor Lehmann aims to restore “this strangely neglected figure”, 
The plan involves extensive quotations from Ferguson’s writings, 
which are organized around modern sociological categories. Such a 
procedure of course nearly always ends by demonstrating that most of 
the modern concepts were at least “anticipated” by the author in 
question, proving only that, allowing for absence of data, eighteenth- 
century minds were as good as those of the twentieth century. Fer- 
guson’s case is no exception; granting the differences in terminology, 
he emerges as one of the unrecognized “ fathers” of what would today 
be called the point of view of American cultural anthropology. He 
also appears as an early apostle of the rdéle of social conflict in promot- 
ing change, and for this he has already received recognition by Gum- 
plowicz. Among other contributions is a pioneering emphasis on the 
importance of the division of labor in the socio-evolutionary process. 
In general Lehmann finds Ferguson’s analysis of all phases of social 
living “ remarkably realistic, criticaf, and empirical” for his day. 

One example of Ferguson’s “ utter modernity” will have to suffice. 
Take his conception of society as a social heritage. According to 
Lehmann there are four elements involved in Ferguson’s theory on 
this point : “ First of all, however much it may build upon native equip- 
ment, man’s behavior in society, whether in the form of action, or 
thought or of emotional response, is essentially acquired behavior, . . . 
in large part ‘habitual’ in the narrower sense of the term. In the 
second place, the individual is . . . in fact largely determined in the 
formation of his habits by his association with other individuals, and 
we thus come to have more or less standardized patterns of behavior 
within any group. In the third place, such ‘uniformity or the coin- 
cidence of many, in a particular way of thinking’ . . . forms an ac- 
cumulating tradition or social heritage. And, finally, behavior takes 
on ever varying forms from time to time and from people to people; 
which by inversion implies that differences in manner of life, in na- 
tional character, or in rank on the scale of civilization, are essentially 
differences of conditioning of a human nature everywhere funda- 
mentally the same” (p. 66). 

This is of course Lehmann’s wording; he admits that Ferguson 
never gives a “ formal description of a group behavior pattern”. But 
“the nature of habit as distinguished from original response, its func- 
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tion in social life, the influence of habits of the group on those of each 
separate individual, their prevailingly non-rational character, their va- 
riation from time to time, from place to place, and even from group to 
group within a given society, are so clearly perceived as forcefully to 
suggest the names of Bagehot, Sumner, Maine, . . . or a Lowie among 
cultural anthropologists ” (p. 77). 

Ferguson’s writings are certainly susceptible of such an interpre- 
tation; whether it is not somewhat forced is the question. But in his 
evaluation of Ferguson’s writings Lehmann exhibits an excellent his- 
torical sense and in this lies the real strength of the book. Many of 
Ferguson’s ideas are shown to be current in the eighteenth-century in- 
tellectual background; others are traced specifically to contemporaries 
or predecessors. His weaknesses are exhibited as well as his strength. 
As a result the interpretation carries weight and really does bring 
Ferguson forward as a candidate for sociological canonization. The 
reviewer can only wonder whether, in view of the already multiple 
parenthood for a discipline with as yet few viable idea-children, this 
new ancestor-worship is a luxury which sociologists can well afford. 

J. L. Woopwarp 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Austrian Philosophy of Values. By Howarp O. Eaton. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. 380. 


Professor Eaton states in his preface that “the present work is an 
attempt not at appraisal but at understanding”. In the belief that the 
achievements of Brentano, Meinong, and Ehrenfels have been neg- 
lected by British and American value-philosophers, he has undertaken 
a detailed exposition of their views. A brief account of Brentano’s 
psychology and value-theory serves as introduction to an elaborate 
development of the theories of his pupils Meinong and Ehrenfels. 

Value, according to Meinong, is an emotion “ inextricably associated 
with an existence-judgment” (p. 98). Instead of following Brentano 
by separating the faculty of judgment from the affective-volitional 
faculty, Meinong holds that the value-judgment has a “ judgment- 
feeling” as an integral part. The relation of judgment to feeling in 
valuation is that a judgment of existence is presupposed by the feeling. 
Meinong finds in addition that the magnitude of the value also in- 
volves a presupposed judgment of non-existence. “The magnitude 
of the value depends not only upon the intensity with which the 
existence of the object is valued, but also upon the intensity with which 
the non-existence of the object is valued” (p. 185). These two in- 
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tensities constitute opposed feelings, and Meinong is able in their 
terms to formulate the psychological basis of the economists’ law of 
diminishing utilities. 

Although Meinong held that one part of value-theory is the empirical 
investigation of what is actually valued and the conditions under which 
it is valued, his interest was mainly in the psychological description of 
the form of the value-experience. His investigation of the world of 
values in which the forms operate went no further than the construc- 
tion of a calculus of comparative values in terms based on the theories 
of the Austrian school of economics, and the testing thereby of a few 
of the moral ideas of the “average man”. He did attempt to free the 
form of valuation from particular cases of valuation, first by putting 
the form into relational terms where S stands for amy subject, and 
second by using his theory of objectives to separate the object of value 
from the relational process. He did not, however, use the theory of 
objectives, with the later addition of dignitatives and desideratives, to 
determine the subject-matter of intrinsic worths. 

Ehrenfels differs from Meinong in that he restricts the importance 
of judgment in his description of the process of valuation and mag- 
nifies the importance of desire over feeling. Adopting the genetic 
approach, he finds that a desire occurs as the result of the presence of a 
feeling-disposition in the individual which welcomes an idea in prefer- 
ence to its absence and thus gives a “relative enhancement of happi- 
ness”. Every idea has a pleasant or an unpleasant feeling-tone. An 
idea whose feeling-tone is more pleasant than the feeling-tone attached 
to another idea will persist longer. The judgment that the object of 
the idea is real tends to reinforce the tendency to persist. Now when 
an idea that persists in consciousness is in conflict with another idea 
which is incompatible with it, the idea which at the moment is accom- 
panied by a relative enhancement of happiness is a desire-object. 

In spite of their difference of opinion regarding the definition of 
value, Meinong and Ehrenfels both employ the element of conflict in 
their definitions. Their fundamental difference is one of conviction 
regarding psychological facts. Meinong holds that cases of conflict 
between values give rise to desires; Ehrenfels holds that cases of con- 
flict between desires give rise to values. Although both base their 
views on psychological analysis, the background of analysis is different 
for each. In spite of Meinong’s interest in psychological analysis, one 
feels that he is convinced of the logical priority of value to acts of 
feeling and judgment, whereas for Ehrenfels the problem of defining 
value is the task of finding the psychological origin of the process of 
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valuation. Professor Eaton attempts to reconcile the two views by 
the thesis that Meinong’s theory describes intrinsic values, while 
Ehrenfels’ theory describes extrinsic values. This reconciliation, how- 
ever, is in the mood of Ehrenfels and it disregards the importance for 
Meinong of the latter’s objective theory of dignitatives. 

Since Meinong did not break away from his psychological interests, 
it is not surprising that the development of an empirical theory of the 
nature of the world of values was carried on more extensively by 
Ehrenfels, who was not handicapped by convictions about “ emotional 
presentations”. Also, as might be expected, Ehrenfels explains in- 
trinsic values as genetically dependent upon extrinsic values, and ac- 
cepts a modified form of utilitarianism combined with a definition of 
the useful based on the Austrian economic theory of marginal values. 
Values are relative; they change in the course of biological evolution; 
they are strictly determined by the conditions of their origin. Ultimate 
goals (a phrase which designates the objects of reflective judgments of 
value; the Austrians use Wert in the sense of immediate value) repre- 
sent the highest possible health of mind and body for the individual 
and for the society in which he lives. Obviously an empirical theory 
like that of Ehrenfels must be thoroughly relativistic and can arrive 
at no absolute code of morality (Ehrenfels recommends a form of 
polygamy for our present society.) His counsel is to choose goals 
that can be striven for with success and then to find “the highest moral 
intrinsic value” in the striving itself. 

The stimulus which provoked the investigations of Meinong and 
Ehrenfels was the works and teachings of Brentano. More than 
either of his pupils, Brentano had at heart the desire to validate a code 
of absolute values and he believed that this could be done on the basis 
of his empirical psychology. That he had more chance of accomplish- 
ing his aim than Ehrenfels is evident in view of the long way that the 
latter traveled from his master’s definition of “ empirical psychology ”. 
Since for Brentano the distinction between the objects of “ inner and 
outer perception ” was a distinction within the field of conscious activ- 
ity, the subject-matter of psychology provided him with an approach 
to values in which values might be found to have equal objectivity 
with physical objects and their absolute character tested by the same 
criteria as are employed on perceptual objects. For Ehrenfels “ outer 
perception” is forgotten, and the field of psychology shrinks to its 
modern evolutionary limits. That Brentano failed to convince by his 
appeal to “ obvious, self-evident judgments” does not detract from the 
breadth of his writing, and his well-rounded arguments are in striking 
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contrast with the adventitious complexities of Meinong and the slender 
analogies of Ehrenfels. 

Professor Eaton wishes his book to be valued chiefly as an exposi- 
tion. To the reviewer its main value lies in its being a critical com- 
mentary revealing a thorough grasp of the various books and articles 
of the three Austrians, in its skill in choosing passages that exemplify 
and contrast their views, and in a clear understanding of the relation 
of their views to those of the Austrian school of economics. The 
chapter on Brentano’s empirical psychology is least well done. It does 
not give a fair impression of the original. This was perhaps necessary 
in view of the fact that the chapter is introductory, but it is unfortunate 
that Professor Eaton chose to translate Vorstellung by “ mental image” 
(p. 34). I may add that his desire to be faithful in translation often 
leads to awkward English, and on p. 183, where stérker is translated 
“ stronger ”, to incorrect English. 

The book is beautifully printed and contains three excellent portraits 
of the writers discussed. The number of typographical errors is very 
small. 


Maurice Picarp 
DartmoutH COLLEcEe 


The Problem of God. By Evcar SHerrietp BrichtmMan. New York, 
The Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 209. 


Professor Brightman recognizes in this book that God has become 
a problem and evinces a courageous and open-minded disposition to 
meet the problem squarely. Men have usually meant by God “a real 
being, other than their ideas and ideals, whom they regard as worthy 
of worship; this being is considered either as Creator of the universe, 
or at least as its Supreme Being; he is a personal consciousness, the 
source of goodness, beauty, and truth”. Present thought about God 
is chaotic. “Philosophy of religion is sick.” Psychologists like 
Freud, Martin, and Watson, are antitheistic. The atheism of many 
philosophers is outspoken: Vaihinger, Russell, Morris Cohen, R. W. 
Sellars, and J. H. Randall. Many publicists are in the same position 
or at least are agnostic: Wallace Rice, W. K. Wallace, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Walter Lippmann, Georges Clemenceau. Before the World 
War the chief English-speaking philosophers were theists, but now 
Russell, Santayana, Broad, Dewey, Perry, Hocking, and Whitehead are 
opponents of theism or are only dubious supporters of it. Such men 
as Eddington are cited to show that, while religion is becoming atheistic, 
science may be becoming theistic. Some writers are proposing “ sub- 
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stitutes for God”. Ziehen proposes a theism of law; Ho6ffding, the 
conservation of values; Alexander, a realistic evolution; Spaulding, a 
realm of justice and love; Lippmann, a High Religion; and the most 
popular substitute is Humanism. 

A chapter is devoted to “the expansion of God”, and one to “the 
contraction of God”. The expanded conception identifies God with 
experience as a whole and this is now enlarged by the new geological 
time-scale, by the new astronomy, and on the opposite side by physics 
and chemistry dealing with the infinitely small. There is an expansion 
also through anthropology, which brings into view the tribal religions 
of Australians, Africans, Polynesians, Chinese, Americans, and early 
Hebrews, including ancestor-worship and totemism. Here, moreover, 
are the pantheons of India, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. In the 
higher forms of this universal religion God tends to be regarded as 
immutable, omnipotent, spiritual. The contraction of God appears in 
the elimination of miracle-working power in a being thought to be 
identical with universal law. Also in the inability of such a being to 
answer prayer. The tendency toward unity conflicts with God’s rela- 
tions to real life. His all-inclusiveness contracts his goodness. Omni- 
potence contracts benevolence. The characteristic of eternity conflicts 
with relations to the world of experience in time. Ommiscience and 
omnipotence in God contract human freedom, and the expansion of 
God above reason contracts the reasonable basis of belief in his 
existence. 

Professor Brightman himself comes out on the side of contraction, 
with the general position in this respect of James, W. K. Wright, and 
Wieman. His God is limited, finite. As in so many systems, it is the 
problem of evil which most of all forces this conclusion. If we make 
God too great and too good he loses reality for concrete human ex- 
perience. “To deny that there are any limitations is to deny that the 
idea of God means anything” (p. 179). Those who have been work- 
ing toward the concept of a finite God are building on the firm ground 
of experience. “A religious philosophy honestly rooted in experience 
is better than any abstract made-to-order theory.” The author thinks 
a finite God may still be an object of worship and admits that many 
religions have got along with such a conception. 

These conclusions are evidently not easily reached by the author, 
and he is fully conscious of the revolution which they make in the 
traditional idea of God; yet he frankly undertakes to face the facts of 
experience and their logic. For him God still exists and gives meaning 
to life. The chief evidence for God is to be found in the rationality 
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of the universe, in the emergence of novelties, in personality, in values, 
in religious experience, and in systematic coherence. 

It remains to be seen whether the concessions here made to experi- 
ence and to an empirical approach may not carry further than Pro- 
fessor Brightman is willing to admit. At least to many minds they 
have led to the identification of God with the ideal values which men 
continue to cherish, and with a construing of life in terms of those 
values. This book is a commendable and strenuous facing of the pro- 
foundest issues which now beset religious thought. If its tone is that 
of an anxious seeker after the truth, rather than the calm reflection 
of one who has found entirely satisfactory solutions, that fact will all 
the more commend the book to fair-minded readers. 

E. S. Ames 


University or CHICAGO 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. An Expanded Translation with Supple- 
mentary Examples for Students of Composition and Public Speaking, 
By Lane Cooper. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. i, 259. 


Among Anglo-Saxon and Germanic peoples generally the terms 
‘rhetoric’ and ‘rhetorical’ have in the course of time been invested 
with a derogatory meaning, connoting something unnatural, artificial, 
and far-fetched, the reverse of simplicity, clearness, and spontaneity 
of expression; and to be styled a ‘rhetorician’ was certainly not in- 
tended as a compliment. This narrow conception, viewing, as it does, 
a great art from its purely formal side, was foreign to the ancients, 
and is still so to Romanic nations, owing to their earlier and closer 
classical inheritances. The animosity displayed by Plato, himself one 
of the most brilliant of rhetoricians, constitutes no genuine exception 
to the statement just made, for it was based not on stylistic but on 
purely ethical considerations, being directed against an alleged sham 
rhetoric, practised by the Sophists, which in his conviction was cal- 
culated to undermine the morals of the community, in that it taught the 
youth of his day “to make the worse appear the better reason”. It is 
a prime achievement of Aristotle to have replaced the art and science 
of rhetoric upon a solid basis, thus rehabilitating it against the ana- 
thema of Plato. 

It is only within a relatively recent period that classical scholars 
have gradually come to realize to the full the all but incredible meticu- 
lous care which the great prose-writers of Greece and Rome bestowed 
upon their composition, and thus also discovered the secret of the spell 
which these classical masterpieces have always cast upon the readers of 
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posterity. They had, as it were, intuitively felt the effect, but were 
not able to give a reason for it. This is all the more remarkable, be- 
cause the extant testimony, from the Sophists and Aristotle down to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pseudo-Demetrius De elocutione, Cicero, 
the author of the treatise On the Sublime, Quintilian, and Hermogenes, 
to mention only these, had furnished superabundant evidence on the 
subject in question. If these sources of information were for so long 
not properly evaluated, this was due to the fact that, unlike the ancients, 
we moderns do not habitually read with our ears but with our eyes. 
This universal practice led to the introduction of devices which gave to 
prose a rhythmical movement, akin to poetry but not identical with it; 
the sentence and in particular its close, the so-called clausula, becoming, 
as Aristotle inculcates, ‘ enrythmical ’ not ‘ eurythmical’. Thus Isocrates 
and his school carefully avoided ‘hiatus’, a law observed with more or 
less rigidity for many centuries. Demosthenes shrank from the concur- 
rence of three short syllables, and the juxtaposition of harsh sounds was 
studiously discarded except for specific purposes. Above all a euphonic 
effect was brought about by the use of certain metrical feet, the Greeks 
preferring a peonic clausula (~~~ -—), while the Romans favored 
the double trochee (— ~ — ~) as particularly effective. Thus Cicero 
in a famous passage on the mumerus (Orat. 214) tells us of the vocifer- 
ous applause which the orator Carbo excited by closing a sentence with 
the ditrocheus “ fili temeritas cOmprobavit ”, and he adds significantly 
that if the word order had been changed to comprobavit fili temeritas, 
“jam nihil erit”. Even later writers, such as Tacitus, who paid less 
attention to the clausula, nevertheless aimed to make the “ sound seem 
an echo to the sense” by a rhetorical word-order, an effect which 
can only be felt by reading them aloud. One illustration must here 
suffice. It was certainly a momentous occurrence in Roman history 
when Mucianus solemnly offered to Vespasian the imperial crown of 
Rome. Tacitus records the event in this simple but sonorous sen- 
tence: “ego te, Vespasiane, ad imperium voco”. Change this to the 
more usual order: ad imperium, Vespasiane, te voco—iam nihil erit. 
This device reveals another conspicuous rhetorical feature of classic 
prose, namely, the indissoluble association of form and substance. But 
while there never was a doubt that these qualities could be acquired 
by rhetorical instruction, it was a long-standing controversy whether 
such technical knowledge was an essential prerequisite to oratorical 
success or whether a natural aptitude, aided by constant practice and 
experience, might not also attain the same results. Thus Alcidamas, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, the orators Antonius and Hortensius, as we 
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learn from Cicero, and Aper, “ the self-made man” in Tacitus’ Dialogus 
de oratoribus, upheld the superior efficacy of extemporaneous speech, 
implying that such speeches were the outcome of native talent which 
could with impunity dispense with réxvat pnropixai. Even Aristotle 
did not venture to decide, in opposition to the professional teachers of 
rhetoric in later times, whether the superlative poetic merits of Homer 
were due more to ¢géots than to réxvn. But be this as it may, as a mat- 
ter of fact there is no such thing as a genuine ex tempore oration of 
any length. It is, indeed, said that Demades, Hortensius, Cicero, 
Hortalus among the ancients, Mirabeau, Briand and Herriot, Cavour 
and Mussolini, Pitt, Gladstone, and Lloyd George, Bebel and Strese- 
mann, Clay, Choate, Ingersoll, and Wilson, to mention at random only 
a few of the moderns, possessed or still possess the gifts of spon- 
taneous utterance to a high degree. But this is a vulgar error. Even 
Cicero’s perhaps most famous speeches, the Miloniana and the second 
Philippic, though originally spoken on the spur of the moment, bore no 
resemblance in artistic finish to the subsequently elaborated master- 
pieces that have come down to us. If these great orators, past and 
present, were at times able to ‘think on their feet’ for hours, it was 
because they were previously full of their subject; theirs was a kind 
of well-prepared unpreparedness. And if they at the same time were 
also often able to clothe their thoughts in an attractive form, this 
doubtless was in a measure due to an inborn stylistic skill, augmented 
by long practice. It is, however, a common experience that most of 
these extemporized speeches, when reported in cold type, lose much of 
their flavor; this does not necessarily apply to orations avowedly 
prepared before delivery. Demosthenes persistently refused to speak 
ex tempore, Cicero did so very rarely, and even in the case of the above- 
mentioned modern speakers, it may well be doubted whether they al- 
ways relied upon their oratorical facility. They are at best exceptions 
and therefore do not militate against the rule that the conscious appli- 
cation of rhetorical teachings cannot but enhance the efficacy of the 
resultant product—with one proviso. It must be an art that conceals 
art. This fact was again forcibly brought home to me by Professor 
Cooper’s admirable analysis of the ever-famous Gettysburg speech of 
Lincoln, who certainly was wholly ignorant of Aristotle’s treatise 
on rhetoric or any other, but followed intuitively many of his precepts. 
For on comparing it with Edward Everett's labored and super-rhetorical 
address, delivered on the same occasion, the question was easily an- 
swered why the one in spite of its extreme brevity is deservedly im- 
mortal, while the other is only remembered, if at all, by contrast with it. 
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The foregoing remarks pertain more or less to the formal side of 
rhetoric, and it is this that was particularly elaborated in similar 
treatises before and after Aristotle. But there are other domains of 
rhetorical teaching, such as the three oratorical modes, the epideictic, 
deliberative, and judicial, the technical arrangement of the subject- 
matter, and the purpose and character of the proem, narration, proofs, 
and the epilogue. These topics, though also dealt with by Aristotle 
at length and in his usual all-instructive manner, which gives them a 
touch of finality, had received considerable attention in previous 
treatises. None of these has survived with the exception of the so- 
called Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, now usually attributed to Anaximenes, 
a well-known contemporary of Aristotle, but even this 7éxvy owes its 
preservation to the fact that it was erroneously or intentionally ascribed 
to Aristotle and was thus handed down under his name. Now even a 
cursory comparison of these two works seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion, supported by several Aristotelian references to his predecessors, 
that the elaborate discussion of the means of ‘ persuasion’, the very 
réhos and soul of eloquence, constitutes the supreme, original contribu- 
tion to the art of rhetoric made by the Stagirite. It culminates, briefly 
stated, in the doctrine that the would-be orator must learn to adjust 
his arguments and attune his feelings to the mental horizon and the 
temper of his audience. This presupposes a cogency of reasoning and 
a profound knowledge of human nature, and it is this logical and 
psychological aspect of the art of rhetoric that Aristotle develops with 
an incomparable penetrative insight and analytical power. As human 
nature in its essence is ever the same, not being materially modified 
or limited by temporal, local, or ethical conditions, Aristotle’s treatment 
of this subject has not lost its validity even in our day; and in conse- 
quence it furnishes an indispensable source of most useful instruction 
to the aspirant for oratorical excellence, not inferior to a thorough 
rhetorical training in stylistic propriety and skill, which can also be 
acquired by the study of this ancient masterpiece; for, as the poet 
admirably put it: 


True grace in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 


There is but one quality highly conducive to oratorical success that 
lies outside the realm of rhetorical art and is, therefore, virtually 
ignored in ancient as well as in modern treatises on rhetoric. It is the 
personal magnetism that emanates from the speaker himself, and often 
exerts an overpowering influence upon an audience, which vanishes 
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completely, however, the moment the speech is conveyed to the written 
or printed page. 

The foregoing introduction is merely intended to subserve the pur- 
pose of showing that Professor Cooper’s idea of issuing a translation 
of Aristotle’s standard work on rhetoric as a practical vade mecum for 
the American and English student of composition and public speaking 
is a most happy one. And when it is added that the execution of his 
plan leaves nothing to be desired, the prediction seems justified that the 
book will meet with a favorable reception on the part of all those 
readers for whom it is primarily designed. 

Professor Cooper had numerous predecessors whom he might have 
followed, but as the text of the Rhetoric presents many critical and 
exegetical difficulties, it was incumbent upon a conscientious trans- 
lator to exercise his independent judgment and to endeavor to cope 
with the problems presented. A careful examination of many passages 
convinced me that the editor, as might indeed have been expected of so 
careful a scholar, was not found wanting. In one conspicuous in- 
stance he has even succeeded in clearing up an old crux interpretum 
(cf. Am. Journ. of Philol., Vol. L (1929), pp. 171-181). 

What distinguishes this translation from all other versions is the 
original and very practical device, already put to good use in Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, namely, the ex- 
pansion of the text by explanatory additions, by which means he has 
succeeded in giving a clearer understanding of the context, where 
needed, without resorting to a cumbrous commentary. At the same 
time this space-saving device has enabled him to place this immortal 
work within the pecuniary reach of many students who in these days 
of financial distress would otherwise not have been in a position to 
call it their own.* 

ALFRED GUDEMAN 
MuNICcH 

*A translation, if it be not intended as a crib, presumes, as a rule, an ig- 
norance of the original on the part of the reader. I would suggest, therefore, for 
a second edition that a number of Greek terms and citations be given either 
in English letters (so Cooper himself on p. 94, hubris [wanton insult], 173, 205, 
206) or with such transliterations superadded (e.g., p. 13, probabilities [onpeia. 
semeia], 52, 194, 201, 205, 213, 214, 215). This is particularly necessary in 
the case of the puns on pp. 213 f., which must be quite unintelligible to one 
ignorant of Greek letters, even though interpreted by the translator, e.g., parr 
ad ot (Thratt’ ei su) and dpérras ob [thratteis su]. Cf. Cooper, Amer. Journ. 
of Philol., Vol. XLI (1920), pp. 48-56. dpx4 Larché, command] and dpxq [be 
ginning]. Zivos [+énos, strange, Stranger]. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


American Economic Thought in the 17th Century. By E. A. J. Jounson. 
London, P. S. King & Son, 1932. Pp. xii, 292. 


It is a fine thing that the honored tradition which Professor Hull estab- 
lished a generation ago at Cornell in the field of doctrinal history is con- 
tinued by this competent work of a gifted young scholar. Dr. Johnson has 
set for himself no easy task. Of “economic thought”, in the conventional 
sense of deliberate texts, there is little in seventeenth-century America. Yet 
men spoke prose without knowing it. Theologians, administrators, pub- 
licists, pamphleteers entertained, as they must have, opinions upon issues of 
the day’s work, and this is the material with which a stout historian of 
thought must struggle. To do so with a shovel—given a full, chronolog- 
ically arranged library—is simple enough. But to construct the content of 
what might have been—but was not—realized in monographic texts, “to 
bring together the scattered colonial reference to economic questions” and 
“to assemble the crude economic ideas of a century of pioneers” into a well 
assimilated essay—is serious business. 

No succeeding historian will neglect Dr. Johnson’s performance. The 
author himself in passing to a second lap, as assuredly he must, is likely to 
modify and subordinate some parts in adjustment to a longer range. But a 
scholarly start has been made. 

To scientific method and sound workmanship, Dr. Johnson has added a 
dignified library manner. In this particular as in meticulous documentation, 
his text shows painstaking reworking. Ease has occasionally yielded to 
formal phrasing; but the result throughout is in heartening contrast to the 
loose slipshod into which so much of our current economic writing has 
lapsed. 

Jacos H. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIvERSITY 


The Letters of David Hume. 2 vols. Edited by J. Y. T. Grete. Oxford, 
At the Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xxxii, 532; 498. 


For the first time all the extant letters of Hume have been assembled in 
a single edition. In addition to those already published, sixty unpublished 
letters are here added, and those published only in part are given in full, if 
the autograph is still in existence. The whole collection makes five hun- 
dred and forty-four letters and is presumably definitive, since Professor 
Greig’s efforts leave little probability that many extant letters remain un- 
discovered. To this material the editor has added several appendixes con- 
sisting mainly of correspondence addressed to Hume. The editing is ad- 
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mirable; it has every appearance of extreme accuracy and it is certainly 
judicious. A sufficient number of footnotes has been appended but without 
overburdening the text of the letters. Hume’s correspondence has but a 
slight interest for the history of philosophy. From the period of his early 
residence in France, when he was engaged in writing the Treatise, nothing 
of consequence remains, if indeed he wrote any letters about his studies, 
Three letters to Francis Hutcheson (Nos. 13, 15, and 16) written in 1739 
while Book III of the Treatise was in preparation, are the only ones in the 
collection that can be called strictly philosophical. There are some, though 
not many, references to subjects treated in the Essays, and some interesting 
biographical material relative to the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
in No. 72, to Gilbert Elliot. But practically all this material has been given 
by Burton. 
Grorce H. Sastne 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By WtHEe_tm JeRvusALEM. Translated 
from the tenth edition by Cuartes F. Sanpers. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. Pp. xviii, 526. 


The former translation, from the fourth edition, appeared in 1910. The 
present text is expanded by 207 pages, the increase being devoted partly to 
ethics and chiefly to sociology, which, with the philosophy of history, is now 
assigned a separate division, by far the longest in the book. Notable sec- 
tions in this division include an historical account of sociology up to date, 
a sociological theory of knowledge, and an exposition of sociological ethics. 
To the division on epistemology have been added brief sections on phe- 
nomenology and on the “ philosophy of As If”. The translator commends 
the text not only as an Introduction, but as a contribution to present-day 
thought. 

Jay W. Hupson 
University oF Missouri 


The Structure of Insanity. A Study in Psychopathology. By Tricant 
Burrow. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1932. Pp. 80. 


Dr. Burrow has a thesis which is interesting and probably important, but 
within the limits of a “ Psyche Miniature” he fails to make it convincing 
and scarcely makes it clear. He distinguishes between two kinds of atten- 
tion, one primitive and immediate, the other intellectual, symbolic, and social. 
Psychogenic disorders arise, he claims, from a pernicious phylogenetic 
tendency of man to seek adjustment by means of the former where it can 
only be attained by the latter. The therapy indicated is therefore not 4 
re-adjustment of these wrong kinds of attention, but a cultivation of the 
right kind. 

A. Camppett GARNETT 
Butter UNIVERSITY 
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Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Retnnotp Nresuge. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xxviii, 278. 


This book denies what the author regards as the excessive rationalism of 
ethical literature, by which he means the tendency to believe that moral 
teaching by itself can effect great social change. The thesis is that groups 
can never be moralized in their collective acts in anything like the same 
degree as individuals in their person-to-person relations. From this is de- 
duced the conclusion that education and moral suasion cannot moralize the 
acts of nations and social classes as groups. Accordingly the author dis- 
sents sharply from the opinion (identified with that of Professor Dewey 
and most moralists) that progress of social science will be an adequate 
means of bringing about social justice. Relations between groups are 
largely relations of power and therefore justice for weak nations or op- 
pressed classes will not be forthcoming until they get the power to extort 
it. Conflict is inevitable and the use of coercion is morally justified for a 
good purpose. In the course of the book, however, the consequences that 
appear to flow from this thesis are greatly qualified. Under the head of 
coercion the author includes not only revolution and other forms of unlaw- 
ful violence, but also any kind of economic pressure, non-violent political 
action such as is sanctioned by Mr. Gandhi, and even enforcement by law- 
fully constituted authorities. In principle, therefore, the author differs only 
from those who, like philosophical anarchists, consider any sort of coercion 
to be morally wrong; obviously these make a very small proportion of 
present-day moralists. He does, however, regard the choice of possible 
kinds of coercion as merely a pragmatic and not a moral question, since his 
definition of moral is Kantian. But he places so low an estimate upon the 
probable success of violence as a means of producing a more just society 
that in substance he stands merely for socialism by constitutional means, 
and he has not much confidence in the likelihood of that. The difference 
between Dr. Niebuhr and the moralists he criticizes is partly a matter of 
definition, since he is a Kantian and they are not, and partly a matter of 
interest and temperament, since he is more interested in bringing about 
effective organization of the dispossessed. It is noticeable that he thinks of 
social science mainly as a means of instruction; at all events he says little 
about the possibility of finding out more certain ways of reaching desired 
ends. 

Georce H. Sastne 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


What is Beauty? By E. F. Carrtrtr. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1932. Pp. 112. 


In this little volume Mr. Carritt presents a sane, concise, and well written 
treatment of the problem of defining beauty. He considers the relations of 
beauty to taste, to truth, to goodness, and to pattern, and ends by reiterating 
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his view that beauty is expression of feeling. He distinguishes expression 
from symptom, communication, and symbol, but asserts that expressiveness 
can be recognized only by an observer in whom a sympathetic mood has 
been aroused. For fuller argumentation he refers the reader to The Theory 
of Beauty. This is not, however, a mere epitome of the larger work, since 
references to recent books by Gentile and Ducasse are included. 
Apert R. CHANDLER 
Tue State UNIVERSITY 


Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. By Friepricn 
Herer. Translated and edited by Samuet McComs. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxviii, 376. 


According to this scholarly work the essence of prayer—its primary type 
—is the speech of an J to a Thou involving faith in a superhuman personal 
being and confidence that a petitionary address makes a difference to the 
well-being of the communicant—the whole revelatory of the more-than- 
human side of life. Various types of prayer are analysed with reference 
to a wealth of illustrative material, among which mystical prayer is con- 
trasted with prophetic, primitive with sophisticated, individual with ritualistic, 
Philosophic thought spells the ruin of prayer in its primary form, because 
such thought measures prayer by standards inapplicable to it. The phi- 
losopher’s attempt to save prayer for critical acceptance (by various rein- 
terpretations of its nature and function) ends in the tragedy of saving the 
appearances. Criticisms and revisions may come and go but prayer in its 
pristine meaning will go on—man being what he is. 

Vercitius Fer 
Tue CoLtece or Wooster 


Von Husserl su Heidegger. Von Juttus Krart. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 
1932. Pp. 124. 


This work is a critical study of the phenomenological movement as illus- 
trated by its three leading exponents, Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger, and 
is of more than passing interest to American readers. The criticism is 
especially apt in pointing out such errors as the hypostatization of a realm 
of ideal entities and the questionable doctrine of essence in relation to the 
method of “reduction”, as well as Husserl’s doctrine of the priority of 
inner perception. However, more credit is due Husserl for his positive 
achievements in the use of the descriptive method, despite his dogmatic and 
unwarranted metaphysical position. The elements of ecstasy and relativism 
which characterize Scheler’s position indicate the extent of his departure 
from Husserl’s thought. The work closes with a spirited attack on Heideg- 
ger’s verbal philosophy, the obscurity of which has caused it to be greatly 
over-rated. The author has directed damaging criticism against the phe- 
nomenological movement, criticism which merits but will probably not re- 
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ceive an answer. It would be profitable to amplify the critique of phe- 
nomenology in the light of Perry’s refutation of idealism and the new logic, 
a more widespread knowledge of which would be helpful in German philo- 


sophy. 


Marvin FARBER 
Tue UNIversity oF BurFFALo 


Das Kousalgesets und seine Grensen. Von Franx. Wien, Julius 
Springer, 1932. Pp. xiv, 308. . 
This book offers a systematic analysis of the nature of causal connection 

from the standpoint of the logical positivism of the Vienna school. Pro- 

fessor Frank is thoroughly versed in the logical and metaphysical aspects of 
the newer physics and reveals forcefully the limitations of older concepts of 
causality when measured by contemporary scientific problems and pro- 
cedures. He reaches the somewhat sceptical conclusion that if the law of 
causality is to be more than tautological and affirm something about reality, 
it must necessarily remain loose and indefinite in meaning—the most we can 
say is that every event is determined by a relatively small number of dis- 


tinct conditions. 
E. A. Burtt 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following books were received during the months of February and 
March: 


The Fundamentals of Logic. By Frank Mitter CHAPMAN and Paut 
Henie. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvi, 384. 


The Buddha and The Christ. An Exploration of the Meaning of the Uni- 
verse and of the Purposes of Human Life. The Hampton Lectures for 
1932 by Burnett HittMAN Streeter. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xiv, 336. 

Music and Meaning. By E.izasetH Rostnson Woops. Cambridge, The 
Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. x, 102. 


Individualism—An American Way of Life. By Horace M. Karten. New 
York, Liveright, Inc., 1933. Pp. x, 242. 

The Modern Theme. By José Orteca y Gasset. Translated from the 
Spanish by James CreucH. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1933. 
Pp. 152. 

The University Libraries. By M. Luewettyn Raney. The University of 
Chicago Survey, Vol. VII. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. xvi, 250. 

Moral Laws. By Epcar Suerrietp BriGHTMAN. Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
Press, 1933. Pp. 322. 
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Religious Realism. Various Contributors. Edited by D. C. Mactntosa, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. viii, 502. 


Adventures of Ideas. By Atrrep North New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xii, 392. 


New Light on Fundamental Problems including Nature and Function of 
Art. A Critical and Constructive Study of the Problems of Philosophy 
from the New Point of View of Henri Bergson. By T. V. SesHacmr 
Row. Madras, The University of Madras, 1932. Pp. xviii, 274. 


What Plato Said. A Résumé of the Entire Body of the Platonic Writings. 
By Paut SuHorey. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 
viii, 686. 

Christianity and Philosophy. By D. Mtatt Epwarps. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xvi, 368. 


Les intuitions atomistiques. Essai de classification. Par Gaston Bacue- 
LARD. Paris, Boivin & C'*, 1932. Pp. xii, 280. 


Regulae ad directionem ingenii. Régles pour la direction de l'esprit. Par 
René Descartes. Texte revu et traduit par Greorces Le Roy. Paris, 
Boivin et C'*, 1933. Pp. xxii, 224. 


Les principes de la logique et la critique contemporaine. Par Arnotp Rey- 
MOND. Paris, Boivin & C'*, 1932. Pp. xii, 280. 


Le désir du néant. Contribution a la psychologie du divertissement. Par 
Louis Vratie. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 748. 


Détresses de Nietzsche. Par Louts Vratie. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. 
Pp. viii, 156. 
Fourier. Par E. Potsson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 156. 


Le temps et l'éternité chez Plotin et Saint Augustin. Par Jean Guttton. 
Paris, Boivin et C'*, 1933. Pp. xxiv, 308. 


La philosophie de Newman. Essai sur l’idée de développement. Par Jean 
Gurtton. Paris, Boivin et C'*, 1933. Pp. xliii, 244. 


Un moraliste laique: Ferdinand Buisson. Pages choisies précédées d'une in- 
troduction par C. Bouglé. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. xii, 192. 


Die Ontologie der Gegenwart in ihren Grundgestalten. Von Geruarp Lex- 
MANN. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. 44. 


Kierkegaard. Konstruktion des Asthetischen. (Beitrage zur Philosophie 
und ihrer Geschichte, 2) Von THropor WIEsENGRUND-ApDorNo. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1933. Pp. viii, 166. 
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Theoretische Biologie. I. Band: Allgemeine Theorie, Physikochemie, 
Aufbau und Entwicklung des Organismus. Von Lupwic v. BerTALANFFY. 
Berlin, Gebriider Borntraeger, 1932. Pp. xii, 352. 


Der Weg des Menschen. Eine Philosophie der Moral und des Rechts. 
Von ArtHuR BAumGarTEN. Tiibingen, J. C .B. Mohr, 1933. Pp. xvi, 616. 


Zur Mythologie der Gegenwart. Gedanken iiber Wesen und Zusammenhang 
der Kulturbestrebungen. Von GerHarp von Mutius. Miinchen, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 128. 


Die philosophischen Grundlagen von Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit, Wert. Von 
Atrrep Stern. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 432. 


Johann Eduard Erdmann. Von Hermann Gtockner. Stuttgart, Fr. 
Frommann, 1932. Pp. xx, 200. 

Wertwissenschaft. Erster Teil, Axiotik (Allgemeine Wertlehre) ; Zweiter 
Teil, Systematik; Dritter Teil, Ergetik (Lehre von der Wertverwirk- 
lichung). Von Jonas Coun. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann, 1932. Pp. 
xviii, 642. 

Das Verstehen. Grundziige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie 
im 19. Jahrhundert. III. Das Verstehen in der Historik von Ranke bis 
zum Positivismus. Von Wacn. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1933. Pp. x, 352. 

Gandhi. Der Heilige und der Staatsmann. In eigenen Ausspriichen. 
Ausgewahlt und eingeleitet von B. P. L. Bent und Frepa M. Houtston. 
Mit einem Geleitwort von Rupotr Otto. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 
1933. Pp. 80. 

Das Sein in der Zeit. Von Hetnetca Bartu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1933. Pp. 32. 


Die geistige Situation der Zeit. Von Kart Jaspers. Fiinfte, zum Teil 
neubearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Company, 1933. 
Pp. 192. 


Die Philosophie des Judentums. Von Juttus GutrmMann. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 416. 


Das Weltbild der Iranier. Von O. G. von WeEsENDONK. Miinchen, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 356. 


Vincenzo de Grasia. Per Francesco Saverto VARANO. Napoli, Libreria 
Editrice Francesco Perrella, 1931. Pp. 112. 


Il problema della storia in Xénopol. Per Francesco Saverio VARANO. 
Gubbio, Scuola Tipografica “ Oderisi”, 1931. Pp. 56. 
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L’ipotesi nella filosofia di Ernesto Naville. Per Francesco SAVERIO VARANo, 
Gubbio, Scuola Tipografica “ Oderisi”, 1931. p. 52. 


Praelectiones theologiae naturalis. Cours de Théodicée. Tomus Primus, 
De Dei cognoscibilitate, I. Par Prpro Descogs. Paris, Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses fils, 1932. Pp. vi, 726. 


Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia. Vol. I. De docta ignorantia. Ediderunt 
Ernestus HorrMann et Raymunpus Kumansky. Lipsiae, Felix 
Meiner, 1932. Pp. xx, 180. 


Metaphysica Generalis. In usum scholarum. Auctore Gerrarpo Esse. 
Techny, Typis Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1933. Pp. xiv, 284. 
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NOTES 


The Editors of THe PxurmosopnicaL Review have received the following 
letter from Professor H. B. Smith, which they are glad to publish: 


“ As Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association to study the matter of teaching vacan- 
cies in Philosophy, I should like to obtain what information I can, not only 


about vacancies which you may happen to be aware of, but concerning the - ee 
general situation as pertaining to your own locality or beyond. F 

“The Committee recommends no particular candidate, but simply informs - a 
the candidate of the existence of vacancies. In case it is not desired to - : 


make known the existence of a vacancy, the Committee treats such informa- 
tion as confidential and forwards the names of the candidates to those in a 
position to fill the vacancy without informing the candidates themselves. 

“The Committee would also like to know of the existence of schools in 
which Philosophy is not represented in the curriculum, or inadequately re- 
presented. The Committee’s activity pretends to be national in scope and 
the incoming Committee will perhaps, if it prove practicable, be a national Bi a : 
representation. 

“Any information pertinent to the Committee’s purposes should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Association, Professor Harold A. Larrabee, 
J-25 Leverett House, Cambridge, Mass.; after June 1 next, 1645 Wendell 
Avenue, Schenectady, New York.” 


Because of the continued low rate of exchange for the pound sterling, x a 
the PumosopHicaL Review can no longer be offered to British subscribers ye 
at a price of 25 shillings. Hereafter the price will be $5.00, or its equiv- a 
alent in any other currency when the subscription is made. Subscriptions . on 
now in force will be renewed only at the new rate. Pe pine 


Professor Howard D. Roelofs has been appointed Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Roelofs was called to the 
University of Cincinnati in the fall of 1932 as head of the Department of 
Philosophy. His present appointment as Dean will be in effect Sept. 1, 


1933. He will also continue to serve as head of the Department of Philo- , “Ss 
sophy. 

Dr. Everett Wesley Hall of the Ohio State University has been ap- : 
pointed Associate Professor of Philosophy in Stanford University, com- ee _ 
mencing with the Autumn Quarter of 1933. a 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 
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Tse Montst, XLIII, 1: Edward L. Schaub, Spinoza: His Personality 
and His Doctrine of Perfection; T. V. Smith, Spinoza’s Political and Moral 
Philosophy; Charles Hartshorne, Four Principles of Method—with Appli- 
cations; George P. Conger, Epitomization and Epistemology; Everett W. 
Hall, Numerical and Qualitative Identity; Walter S. Gamertsfelder, Cur- 
rent Skepticism of Metaphysics; Leo Abraham, Implication, Morality and 
Intension in Symbolic Logic. 


Tue Journat or Putosopny, XXX, 2: Daniel Cory, Dr. Whitehead on 
Perception ; Maurice Baum, The Development of James’s Pragmatism Prior 
to 1879. 3: Virgil C. Aldrich, Word Portraiture. 4: Raphael Demos, Non- 
Being; Donald C. Williams, Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association. 5: D. W. Prall, 
A Case of the Pathetic Fallacy; Marie Swabey, Logic as Language Habits 
versus Logic as Formal Truth. 


ANGLICAN THeEoLociIcAL Review, XV, 1: Philip Carrington, Peter in 
Antioch; Clarence Augustus Manning, The Grand Inquisitor; Frederick C. 
Grant, Mass or Holy Communion; Leicester C. Lewis, An Experiment that 
Succeeded; Burton Scott Easton, The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testa- 
ment. 


Tue Harvarp THeovocicat Review, XXVI, 1: Maurice Goguel, Luke and 
Mark: With a Discussion of Streeter’s Theory; P. L. Hedley, The Gottingen 
Investigation and Edition of the Septuagint. 


Tue Britisn Journat or Psycnorocy, XXIII, 3: A. W. Wolters, Vic- 
toria Hazlitt, 1887-1932; M. D. Vernon, The Peripheral Perception of 
Movement; Warren W. Wilcox and Donald McL. Purdy, Visual Acuity 
and its Physiological Basis; D. W. Harding, Rhythmization and Speed of 
Work; Portia Holman, The Relationship between General Mental Develop- 
ment and Manual Dexterity; James Mainwaring, Kinaesthetic Factors in 
the Recall of Musical Experience; Raymond B. Cattell, Temperament Tests. 
I. Temperament. 


Tue AMERICAN JoURNAL or Psycnotocy, XLV, 1: M. B. Mitchell, Errors 
in the Memorization of Numbers; G. L. Freeman, The Facilitative and In- 
hibitory Effects of Muscular Tension Upon Performance; S. S. Newman, 
Further Experiments in Phonetic Symbolism; M. Bentley and E. J. Varon, 
An Accessory Study of “ Phonetic Symbolism”; M. L. Reymert and M. L. 
Hartman, A Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis of a Mental Test; C. 
Goldthwait, Relation of Eye-Movements to Visual Imagery; M. Burns and 
K. M. Dallenbach, The Adaptation of Cutaneous Pain; D. G. Paterson and 
E. A. Rundquist, The Occupational Background of Feeble-Mindedness; A. 
T. Jersild, The Constancy of Certain Behavior Patterns in Young Chil- 
dren; E. M. Verveer, H. Barry, Jr., and W. A. Bousfield, Change in Af- 
fectivity with Repetition. 
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PsycHoLocicaL Review, XL, 2: Walter R. Miles, Age and Human Abil- 
ity; E. R. Guthrie, On the Nature of Psychological Explanations; Roger 
M. Bellows, Learning as Perceptual Evolution; Howard C. Warren, Social 
Nudism and the Body Taboo; Harry F. Harlow and Ross Stagner, Psy- 
chology of Feelings and Emotions. II. Theory of Emotions; Milton B. 
Jensen, Relative Values of the Vocabulary Terms of General Psychology; 
Robert M. Yerkes, Concerning the Anthropocentrism of Psychology; Her- 
bert Shuey, A New Interpretation of the Rorschach Test; Orvis C. Irwin, 
Dennis on Mass Activity. 


JournaAL or ExpertMeNTAL Psycuorocy, XVI, 1: J. J. Gibson, Adapta- 
tion, After-Effect and Contrast in the Perception of Curved Lines; J. P. 
Guilford and R. A. Hilton, Some Configurational Properties of Short 
Musical Melodies; A. Jenness, Facilitation of Response to Suggestion by 
Response to Previous Suggestion of a Different Type; C. R. Garvey, Is the 
Blind Spot Blind?; C. McC. Tryon and H. E. Jones, The Relationship be- 
tween ‘Speed’ and ‘Altitude’; E. R. Balken, Affective, Volitional and 
Galvanic Factors in Learning; R. Stagner, Factors Influencing the Memory 
Value of Words in a Series; M. B. Mitchell, The Alleged Warming-up 
Effect in Memorization; 7. W. Cook, Studies in Cross Education. I. Mirror 
Tracing the Star Shaped Maze; E. A. Esper, Polytactic Manual Movement 
Apparatus; J. G. Jenkins, Dr. Metzger on “Gestalt und Kontrast ”. 


PsycHo.ocicaL XXX, 1: John A. McGeoch, The Psychology 
of Human Learning: A Bibliography; Martin L. Reymert, An Attempt at 
a Rating Scale for Psychologists; Samuel W. Fernberger, Wundt’s Doc- 
torate Students. 2: June E. Downey, Laterality of Function; Claude L. 
Nemsck, The Constancy of the I. Q.; L. F. Beck, The Réle of Speed in 


Intelligence. 


Revue ET DE Morag, XL, 1: R. Quinton, Les deux 
poles foyers d'origine; A. Errera, Quelques remarques sur les mathématiques 
intuitionnistes. A propos de plusieurs notes de M. Heyting; R. Berthelot, 
L’Astrobiologie et la pensée de I’Asie: Essai sur les origines des sciences et 
des théories morales (suite); Th. Ruyssen, Le droit des peuples 4 disposer 
@eux-mémes (suite et fin). 


Revue Pumosopuigue, LVIII, 1 et 2: E. Claparéde, La psychologie fonc- 
tionnelle ; L. Chestov, Dans le taureau de Phalaris; J. Laporte, Le scepticisme 
de Hume; A. Tilgher, L’esthétique de Marcel Proust. 


ERKENNTNIS, XXX, 2 u. 3: Rudolf Carnap, Psychologie in physikalischer 
Sprache; Edgar Zilsel, Bemerkungen zur Wissenschaftslogik ; Karl Duncker, 
Behaviorismus und Gestaltpsychologie; Rudolf Carnap, Erwiderung auf 
die vorstehenden Aufsaitze von E. Zilsel und K. Duncker; Kurt Grelling, 
Bemerkungen zu Dubislavs “Die Definition”; Walter Dubislav, Be- 
merkungen zur Definitionslehre; Otto Neurath, Protokollsatze; Rudolf 
Carnap, Uber Protokollsatze. 
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Scnorastix, VIII, 1: Artur Landgraf, Die Bestimmung des Verdienst-. 
grades in der Friihscholastik; August Brunner, Sprache als Ausgangspunkt 
der Erkenntnistheorie; August Deneffe, Der dogmatische Wert der Anathe. 
matismen Cyrills; Joseph de Vries, Ausgangspunkt der Erkenntniskritik 
und thomistische Erkenntnispsychologie ; Franz Pelster, Die “ sententia super 
librum physicorum fratris Alberti” in Cod. 496 der Stadtbibliothek Briigge. 


Rivista pt Frosor1a, XXIV, L: G. Taroszi, Ricerche sull’infinito tem- 
porale; P. Martinetti, Le memorie di Alfredo Loisy; F. Federici, Vittorio 
Cousin prigioniero a Berlino. 


Locos, XV, 4: A. Aliotta, L’esperimento storico della verita religiosa; A, 
Sellerio, Fisica e metafisica; D. Bosurgi, Francesco Fiorentino; N. Ab- 
bagnano, A proposito di Ockham; V. Fasio-Allmayer, I1 Cristianesimo nel 
pensiero di Onofrio Trippodo. 


GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fivosorta ITauiana, XIV, 1: V. Arangio, Che 
cos’ é filosofia; U. Spirito, Attualismo costruttore; R. Mondolfo, Eternito 
e infinita del tempo in Aristotele; F. D’Amato, Scienza e fede secondo il 
Blondel. 


Rrvista pt Firosorta Neo-Scorastica, XXIV, 6: U. A. Padovani, La 
vita e il carattere di A. Schopenhauer nelle relazioni con il suo pensiero; 
F. Olgiati, I1 Tomismo e le sue relazioni con le altre correnti della filosofia 
cristiana; G. Rotta, I1 Platonismo di Kant; A. Rossi, Studi critici sulla 
gnoseologia (o psicologia pura della conoscenza propria ed attuale) di G. 
Zamboni. XXV, 1: Cronaca della Facolta di Filosofia dell’Universita 
Cattolica del Sacro Cuore; F. Olgiati, La filosofia religiosa di Luciano 
Laberthonniére; G. Bruni, Appunti di polemica antiaverroistica sull’intel- 
letto; A. Padoa, Logica ideografica; M. Fatta, Cosmologia e scienze. 
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